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America the Provider—Tobacco 


5 mien growing and exporting is one of our country’s oldest > 


occupations. The U.S. is the largest producer and exporter kA o—— . Lae af 
of tobacco —and at the same time, its second largest importer. y Wa : 


One of the most lucrative cash crops in the country, tobacco 
is raised on nearly 600,000 farms. It contributes nearly one 
billion dollars to the total farm income of some twenty-five 
billion. Production is more than two billion pounds annually. 

Belief that ‘‘divine tobacco” —as it is called by Spenser in 
*‘laerie Queene’’— was a panacea for every known disease was 
in no small degree responsible for the spread of the habit of 
smoking. Tobacco is now raised all over the world except in the 
polar regions. But differences in soils, climates and preparation 
produce a wide range of qualities, and make tobacco an impor- 
tant commodity in international trade. 

A producer of exports may never realize how much his price and 
profit depend on the proper financial servicing of overseas ship- 
ments. That is where National City’s half-century of experience 
in foreign banking proves invaluable. For specific details about 
foreign exchange, credits, trade information, and our world-wide 


branch system, consult our Officers at Head Office or any Branch. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York ¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘Overseas Banking Service.” 


Every 3 seconds 
a customer is 
served overseas 


g—--—® 


46 OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CHINA 
Buenos Aires Shanghai 
Flores Trentsin 
Plaza Once COLOMBIA 
Rosario Bogota 
BRAZIL Barranquilla 
Rio de Janeiro | Medellin 


Recife 

(Pernambuco) CUA 
Santos Havana | 
Sio Paulo Cuatro Caminos 


Galiano 
CANAL ZONE La Lonja 
Balboa 


Caibarien 
Cristobal Cardenas 
CHILE Manzanillo 

Santiago Matanzas 
Valparaiso Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


HONG KONG 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


AAPAN 

Tokyo (Limited) 
MEXICO 

Mexico City 


PERU 
Lima 
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San Juan 
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Mayaguez 
Ponce 
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How water climbs a ladder 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


xX SOME fires the water has to go 
high. Firemen have to drag hose 
up narrow ladders. And they have to 
do it in seconds. 

Fire hose used to be heavy, bulky; 
it took too much strength and time 
to lift and carry; it wasted those pre- 
cious seconds that often determine 
Whether or not lives and property can 


be saved, 

B.F.Goodrich, with more expeti- 
ence in fire hose design and making 
than any other company, set out to 
Improve this old, standard product 
and came up with something almost 


completely new: a new way of twist- 
ing the cords to make them stronger; 
a new rubber compound that is lighter 
yet stronger, and lasts longer as well; 
a new way of weaving the cotton 
jacket that gives greater strength with 
smaller cords, and no weak spots; in 
fact, a new fire hose that is 18% 
lighter yet stronger than ever before; 


a hose that gets into action faster. 
Just for good measure, they devel- 
oped a new Koroseal pasket that can 
be tightened by hand—cuts coupling 
time in half, a new and stronger end 
construction near the coupling where 


failures used to be common, and a new 
treatment to prevent mildew. 

This often happens at B.F.Good- 
rich when engineers set out to improve 
a “standard” product. That’s why it 
pays to ask your distributor what new 
developments in rubber B. F. Goodrich 
has made lately in any products you 
may buy. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark Reg, U. 8, Pat. Off, 


BE Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 





The Fremont... a Bostonian wing tip, meticulously styled 


in soft, tweedy leather. Seasoned craftsmanship assures effort- 


less fit... an important look. Footsavers start at $15.95 


Bostonian Footsavers... Whitman, Massachusetts 


LETTERS 


Pyramids and Salt Mines 


I wish that Newsweek had not com- 
pared the building of the Pyramids with 
the slave labor now employed in Russia 
(NEwsweEEK, Sept. 15). Such an unfavor- 
able comparison only goes to further the 
impression that the ancient Egyptians were 
cruel taskmasters. 

The ancient Egyptians were a kindly and 
cheerful people . . . The Great Pyramids 
were benevolent undertakings. Slave labor 
was not used; rather were these vast proj- 
ects planned to give work to the people 
during those annual periods when the Nile 
inundated the farmlands. 


Francis Gort 
Pemaquid, Maine 


Frenchmen Can Be Wrong 


Loren Carroll hits the nail squarely on 
the head in “France and the Rich-Uncle 
Psychosis” (NEWSWEEK, Sept, 22), under 
Foreign Tides. I am sure tens of millions 


of Americans will agree with his closing 


paragraph: “Nevertheless, if the French 
could rid themselves of their psychosis 
concerning the United States and overseas 
aid, and put their main dependence on 
their own efforts they would have taken a 
long step toward salvation.” 


H. Hayes LAanpon 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


Only 1,600 Minutes More 


THANKS TO NEWSWEEK FOR EXCELLENT 
STORY ON NATIONAL GUARD (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 22). HOWEVER NEWSWEEK ERRED 
SLIGHTLY IN ITS COMPUTATION OF ONE MAN 
A MINUTE [in 86,400 minutes]. RECRUITING 
CAMPAIGN RUNS FROM SEPT. 16 TO NOV. 16 
BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE. WE DIDN'T THINK 
ANYONE WOULD ENLIST BEFORE 6:32 A.M. 


SEPT. 16. FROM THEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT NOV. 
16 1s 88,888 MINUTES. 


MAJ. GEN. KENNETH F. CRAMER 
ACTING CHIEF 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


What Korea Wants 


My attention has been called to your 
article in the Sept. 1 issue in which it is 
asserted that the Korean Commission fa- 
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MANUFACTURER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
Opparatus. 











“ 


PURCHASER... 
of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 





m the 
supply member 


of the team” 






DISTRIBUTOR... 
of telephone 

opporatus and 
supplies. 


“41 help make 
your telephone service 
the world’s best’’ 


*‘Long before most of you were born—back in 1877—I 
started making telephone equipment for the nation. 


“As the manufacturing and supply member of the Bell 
Telephone team, I’ve always had a lot to do with making 
your service the world’s best—at the lowest possible cost. 


“The close teamwork made possible by my being a part 
of the Bell System was never more important than today— 
in helping to meet record demands for telephone service. 


“My name is Western Electric.” 


= P western Ere | 
of telephone 

central office 

equipment. 
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HE could scarcely believe his ears. This lovely 
girl was giving him the definite brush-off 
...not delicately or nicely, but downright rudely. 
Only a few hours before they had been intro- 
duced and he had fallen for her head-over-heels. 
At first she seemed to like him but then, after a 
dance or two, she openly showed her boredom and annoyance. He couldn’t 
understand why. Poor guy ... it just happened that the night he wanted 
to put himself in the best possible light he put himself in the worst. 


Do You Take Chances? 


You, yourself, may not know that you're guilty of halitosis (unpleasant 
breath)*. You can be guilty one night and not the next. Anyone so dumb 
as to take a chance like this can’t expect much consideration. He usually 
gets what’s coming to him—a quick brush-off. 


Isn't it just common sense to be extra careful that you don’t offend this 
way? And be extra careful by using Listerine Antiseptic night and 
morning ... especially before any date where you want to be at your best. 

Almost instantly Listerine Antiseptic makes the breath fresher, 
sweeter, Cleaner, and less likely to offend. It gives you a wonderful sense 
of greater assurance...a feeling that you will be welcome wherever 
you go. 

Never, never, omit this delightful precaution. To a degree, it’s your 
passport to popularity. 


*While some cases of halitosis are of systemic origin, most cases, say 
some authorities, are due to the bacterial fermentation of tiny food par- 
ticles clinging to mouth surfaces. Listerine Antiseptic quickly halts such 
fermentation, then overcomes the odors fermentation causes. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Missourt 


BEFORE ANY DATE LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC ror orAt HYGIENE 











LETTERS — + 


vors the unilateral withdrawal of American 
troops from South Korea, and implies that 
in the opinion of the Korean Commission 
either Japanese or Russian rule would be 
superior to that of the American Military 
Government. . 

The Korean Commission favors now, as 
it always has, the quickest possible imple- 
mentation of the Cairo pledge of complete 
independence for Korea. We should very 
much like to see a joint withdrawal of both 
Russian and American troops and control 
from Korea. We have criticized, and we 
still do, much of the procedure of American 
Military Government in South Korea. Its 
only saving grace is that it is not as bad as 
the government imposed in the north by 





the Russians. These views are basically ‘ 
different from the ones ... ascribed . . . f 
in your article. 
B. C. Lr 
Chairman 


Korean Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


The tangled Korean situation has gen- 
erated much unrest on all sides, including 
many irresponsible propaganda statements 
from various factions. NEWSWEEK is glad 
to giwe the position of the Korean Commis- 
sion, and to add a cabled quote from Dr. 
Syngman Rhee in Seoul: “We only want 
Korea, our ancient sacred heritage, re- 
stored to ourselves, undivided and unim- 
paired.” 





Name Juggling 
Your Periscope is pointed the wrong 
way. On page 17 of your Sept. 22 Peri- 
scope story, you speak of Maj. Gen. 
Erskine B. Graves’s impending appoint- 
ment as Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
The name, as I am sure you will know, 


is Maj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine. 
Meyer BERNSTEIN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NewswEEk blushingly thanks Mr. Bern- 
stein and many others for calling attention 
to an inexcusable juggling of names. 
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Gillette Aristocrat One-Piece Razor, gold- $979 
plated, with case and ten Gillette Blue Blades 


Gillette Milord One-Piece Razor, gold- 
Plated, with case and five Gillette Blue Blades 


$950 


Piece R 





aor! 


O save time and shave with utmost 

comfort and convenience, get a 
Gillette One-Piece Razor. There’s 
nothing to take apart or put together. 
You change blades in a jiffy. Twist... 
the razor opens. Twist again... your 
blade is locked in shaving position. To 
clean both razor and blade just loosen 
the holder, rinse and shake. See the 
Gillette Aristocrat and Gillette Milord 
One-Piece Razors. They’re the finest 
shaving instruments money can buy. 
Either will give you years of satisfaction. 





Gillette Safety Razor Company 
Boston 6, Mass. 









Copyright, 1947, by Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

















, Diamond T Model 910 

: ° T° r e ove handles 68,000 pounds 
fs with Diamond | az liability / . gross weight with 
“ ! Diamond T reliability. 


F motor transport should cease today, much of Amer- ; — Hein — “ 
¢ a ee ackground. 
ica would soon go hungry. Thousands of dinner tables 

in the San Francisco area serve fresh meats and perishables 


hauled by this giant Diamond T Diesel. Handling 68,000 


pounds of gross weight, fuel consumption averages 68 gallons 


for a 340-mile daily round trip. Alfred Antoni writes, ““Yearly mile- 

age is about 102,000. Aside from an engine overhaul at 200,000 

miles, there have been only a few very minor repairs.” DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
The newest Diamond T models are fasier, more powerful, longer-lived than ever. Chicage,-tlitetiei a Established 1905 

Model 404 (1'%-ton) for example, has a 263-inch Super-Service engine, with 92 , ; ' : 

truck-horsepower. Other models to 10 tons and 190 horsepower. See your dealer! 
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For Your Information 


BRITISH CRISIS: Along with headlines on the Truman cam- 
paign to waste less food comes a note on austerity from 
Newsweer’s London bureau chief, Fred Vanderschmidt. 
He writes: “To visualize the food thing I think that you 
must realize that our week’s meat ration goes in two meals, 
our bacon ration in three break- 
fasts, our cheese ration in a few 
sandwiches, and our butter and 
margarine barely stretches out with 
very sparing use. The rest of the 
week we are on tinned American 
chicken, etc. My wife bought one 
elderly Canadian bird that you 
couldn’t even cut, much less eat.” 
Vanderschmidt changes his tune for 
a moment to report that the weather has been “wonderful,” 
and that fruit and vegetables have been plentiful, but: 
“They’re falling off now, however, so I suppose we'll see 
nothing but cabbage for months.” 





IN RETROSPECT: Now that summer’s over, NEWSWEEK’S 
Washington bureau records the fact that the adjournment 
of Congress hasn’t lightened its load. Ordinarily, capital 
correspondents heave a collective sigh of relief when the 
lawmakers return to their constituents. Bureau vacation 
redeployment follows this exodus. But this year news events 
precluded customary summer schedules. When Glen Bayless, 
who ordinarily covers the Senate, was rested up from the 
series of all-night sessions that led up to adjournment, he 
rushed back to the Capitol to relay the low-down on the 
Hughes-Brewster affair. Samuel Shaffer, regular reporter on 
activities in the House, also went to work on summer hear- 
ings, turning up the exclusive story (Newsweek, Aug. 25) 
about the House Un-American Activities Committee’s plans 
to involve Eleanor Roosevelt and Sumner Welles in its 
Hollywood investigation, which only last week turned up 
in the papers. Hobart Rowen, meanwhile, found his financial 
news sourcés even more productive than they had been 
through the winter, and Karen Salisbury kept Science and 
Medicine informed on an unusually heavy run of develop- 
ments in these fields. While stalwarts like these were sweating 
it out, their associates vacationed. Taken as a whole, Wash- 
ington reports, the summer has been unique in that the dog 
days of activity never arrived, although the heat wave cer- 
tainly did. 


MARSHALL CLOSE-UP: Kathleen Harriman, who has 
studied diplomatic activity in many parts of the world, pro- 
vides on page 26 a behind-the-scenes report on just how 
Secretary Marshall and his aides formulate policy. 


THE COVER: As he slides safely home, scrappy Catcher 
Bruce Edwards here typifies the Brooklyn Dodgers’ speed: 
and derring-do, prime contributors to their National League 
pennant victory this year. Branch 
Rickey’s boys grabbed the flag from 
the pre-season favorites, the St. Louis 
Cardinals—another team built up ear- 
lier by Rickey’s effective farm system 
for players (see page 71). While 
Rickey was with them, the Cards won 
six league pennants and four World 
Series, adding three more pennants 
and two series after he left. Baseball 
experts agree the Dodgers under Rickey will in coming years 
have a chance of approximating that record (Acme Photo) . 
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The Story of Mr. Fordom’s Boredom! 
by Mr. Friendly 


Mr. Fordom was very proud of his boredom. 

He said, “No one can beat me for boredom!.. . “I’m the world’s champion yawner-at.” 
And when Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man mentioned group 

insurance and workmen’s compensation, Fordom said... “It certainly is boring, isn’t it!” 

“Definitely!” said Mr. Friendly, “What could be duller ; 

than a business in which accidents seldom occur!.., 





“American Mutual’s I.E. Loss Control*,” he continued, “has helped cut exciting accidents as much as 80% in some 
businesses . . . and it’s helped speed up production as much as 300%... 


“It’s a service that’s included at no extra charge with every industrial policy ...and 
these policies give you the chance to save 20% on premiums. 
But why get excited about that? It’s only money!” 


Well, Fordom bought an American Mutual policy and life was delightfully dull... 
accidents dropped, production rose, worker relations were smooth as silk. 
Mr. Fordom says, he’s never been so bored in all his life! 
He likes it that way. Wouldn't you? 





Your helping hand A M FOR SMOOTH SAILING! There’s no service in insurance quite like 
when trouble comes! I.E, Loss Control*. Ask your American Mutual man to show 
: you the “40 Convincing Cases” today, and learn what it can do 
A M FE R | # 4 N M [] TU A L for you. And write for “The All-American Plan for Business.” 
. American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. A-74, 
«+» the first American liability 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal . 
insurance company cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 






© 1947. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 











What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





— 


Capital Straws 

Gael Sullivan’s withdrawal of his resig- 
nation as Democratic Committee execu- 
tive director points up the administra- 
tion’s concern with labor and liberal votes. 
Truman wants him to concentrate on keep- 
ing their support . . . Inflation note: A new 
Budget Bureau report to the White House 
estimates the government will spend $10,- 
000,000,000 more this year than it would 
have had to spend in 1940 for the same 
services and supplies . .. A key group on 
the Harriman committee to study U. S. 
capacity to fill European needs under the 
Marshall plan is renewing consideration of 
proposals for a separate government agency 
to administer the program . . . Former Sen- 
ator La Follette of Wisconsin probably will 
be named to head procurement activities 
under the Marshall plan .. . Because ex- 
President Herbert Hoover hasn’t been well 
since his European trip, he probably won’t 
take as active a part as she had planned 
on the committee to study government 
reorganization. 


Soviet Senatorial Snub 

Latest to feel a Moscow snub are the 
members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, scheduled to sail for Europe 
next week. They applied for permission 
to visit Russia and were promptly turned 
down. The State Department has asked 
the Soviet Foreign Office to reconsider its 
decision and grant visas to the party, 
which also includes Assistant Secretary of 
State Peurifoy. 


Industrial Preparedness ‘ 

As part of the general defense program, 
the rough draft of an Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board “War Production Manual,” 
outlining plans for the organization and 
mobilization of industry in the event of 
war, now is being circulated to leaders of 
industry and top government officials for 
comment and suggestions. In its final 
form, the organizational plan probably will 


follow the WPB pattern in general, incor- 
porating lessons learned during the last 
War, 


National Notes 

Key men insist San Francisco is all set 
as the site for the 1948 Democratic Na- 
tional convention in July . . . Mississippi 
politicos are giving Representative Rankin 
no more than an outside chance for elec- 


tion to the Senate. Favorite in their books 
is Representative Colmer . . . The Army 
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has indicated it will need another half 
billion dollars early next year. Congress 
probably will vote the money, thereby 
cutting the planned surplus . . . The mili- 
tary services are stepping up their intel- 
ligence training. Both the Army and Navy 
are making big increases in the number 
of men attending intelligence and language 
schools. 


Farm Supports 

Republicans in Congress will vote to 
extend farm-price supports beyond 1948. 
This is the reason: The next Congres- 
sional session will have up for considera- 
tion a long-range farm program, embody- 
ing price-support provisions as a bulwark 
for farmers in lean times, to replace the 
present improvised structure. But since 
there’s little pressure for such a program in 
boom times and Congress will have plenty 
to do before it adjourns for the national 
conventions, a stopgap measure will be 
voted—probably extending existing .rates 
for another year. 


Trivia 

The United Mine Workers press, which 
unerringly mirrors the views of John L. 
Lewis, is now ranking him with Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln as a man 
of “courage” in history who, though “vili- 
fied” by the newspapers, “stands by his 
principles” . .. The Wacs and Waves have 
been caught with their hems short. Be- 
cause of wartime textile shortages, design- 
ers of their uniforms allowed only a 3-inch 
hem, which is insufficient for the new 
styles. Neither Wac nor Wave headquar- 
ters knows what to do about it, and for the 
present they are leaving the problem to 
local post commanders . . . The Agricul- 
ture Department, holding 60,000,000 
pounds of frozen eggs bought last spring 
in supporting prices, is in for some trouble 
before the year’s end when the eggs must 
be sold. Farmers will howl if prices break 
and consumers will kick if they don’t. 
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Trends Abroad 

State Department insiders predict that 
the Russian proposal that both U.S. and 
Russian troops leave Korea early in 1948 
will get a cold shoulder, Early departure 
of American forces would be an invitation 
for the Korean Communist army in the 
Northern zone to overrun the entire coun- 
try and set up a Moscow-dominated gov- 
ernment ... As an aftermath to the Rio 
Conference, the Peron regime in Argen- 
tina has given the signal for continuing 


blasts against the U.S. press, by govern- 
ment-controlled radio and_ pro-Perén 
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papers ... The real reason the British took 
the initiative in seeking postponement of 
the Foreign Ministers conference in Lon- 
don was to smoke out Russian intentions 
in view of Vyshinsky’s UN flare-up. An- 
other factor was the rumor that the Soviets 
intended to sabotage the meeting with a 
long wrangle in the preliminary deputies’ 
meeting . . . Worried by Dutra’s leanings 
toward the extreme right, many Brazilians 
were not amused when Truman gave their 
president the Order of Merit for “further- 
ing the ideals of democratic government.” 


Russia’s Weary Workers 

Government foreign-economics  special- 
ists are noting signs in Russia of worker 
apathy, which they think may eventually 
imperil the Soviet planned economy. Coal 
production is below schedule (see page 35) 
and miners are being promised more pay, a 
higher social status, uniforms, and_ in- 
creased pensions. The building program is 
lagging; it has reached only 10% of what 
was planned for Moscow, where many live 
eight to ten in one room. The food program 
is far below standard. Many experts feel 
that one major purpose behind Vyshinsky’s 
heated oratory at the UN is a desire to 
spur on the workers back home by stress- 
ing outside dangers. 


Soviet Gain in Egypt 

Soviet propaganda in the Middle East, 
and particularly in Egypt, won a major 
propaganda victory as a result of Russian 
and Polish support in the UN Security 
Council for Egypt’s demand that Britain 
withdraw its troops from the Nile Valley. 
This propaganda, based on the line that 
the Soviet Union wants the “liberation” of 
Egypt from British “imperialism,” partly 
succeeded in obscuring the eyes of Egyp- 
tians to the gap between Communism and 
Middle East feudalism. It also gained for 
Russia the support of extremist anti-Brit- 
ish groups. In fact, such a pro-Soviet fan- 
fare was created that Egyptians failed to 
notice that Andrei Gromyko did not back 
Egypt’s claim for union with the Sudan. 
The Egyptian Government, although glad 
to make use of the pro-Soviet feeling in 
its campaign against Britain, now is wor- 
ried lest it turn into pro-Communist agita- 
tion that would endanger the present 


regime. 


Palestine Ship Profits 


A secret British report on 25 illegal im- 
migrant ships intercepted in Palestine wa- 
ters during the past year shows that 
seventeen of the ships were either owned 
or operated by three Greeks and one 
Italian, who derive large profits from the 
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speration, As an example of the deals in- 
volved, the British cite the case of the 808: 
ion stuplus corvette Ulua, which was 
Ivvwht from the U.S, in 1946 for $75,000, 
Vilien intercepted, the Ulua carried 1,398 
passengers, whose passage was paid at the 


rate of $150 each, yielding a total of 
$209,700. 


Occupation Force Switch 

London and Washington are considering 
a new arrangement under which Britain 
would cancel its present plans to withdraw 
its troops from Greece and would instead 
reduce its garrison in Germany more dras- 
tically than present schedules provide. The 
reasoning behind the proposal is that U.S. 
public opinion would support the strength- 
ening of forces in Germany to compensate 
for British withdrawals but might balk at 
sending American troops to Greece. 


Italy and the Vatican 

Discount sporadic rumors that the Vati- 
can might quit Rome for a securely Catho- 
lic capital if the Communists gain control 
in Italy. The Pope is aware that a Com- 
munist government in Rome would feel lit- 
tle more restrained by Italy’s Catholic pop- 
ulation than the Warsaw government has 
in Catholic Poland. Inquiries by the West- 
ern Powers establish, however, that the 
Pope would consider leaving Rome only if 
the Lateran pact guaranteeing Vatican 
sovereignty were grossly violated and then 
would not go unless a preponderance of 
world Catholic opinion approved. 


Foreign Notes 

The U.S. Military Government has 
launched a sales campaign among the Ger- 
man people to convince them that the 
corn meal America is sending them is fit for 
human consumption. Germans traditional- 
lv regard corn only as animal fodder... 
An enterprising Norwegian has built a 
profitable’ restaurant and dance floor on 
part of the protruding deck of the German 
battleship Tirpitz, which was sunk outside 
of Trémso harbor by British bombs in 
1944... American support for a resolution 
urging the UN Assembly to revise the 
Italian peace treaty has placed the Brit- 
ish delegation in a dilemma. Although sym- 
pathetic with its purpose, the British can’t 
support it because their entire case against 
the Egyptian complaint in the dispute over 
the Sudan rests on the premise that the 
UN has no jurisdiction over existing 
treaties .. . The battle for control of the 
new German motion-picture industry so far 
is going to the Russians, who have under 
their thumb the producer operating 85% 
of the film studios now in Germany. 
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Future Food Prices 

Government economists believe food 
prices have hit their peak and look for 
a moderate tapering off by Christmas. 
They warn, however, that another sharp 
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tise 1s possible next spring, when the full 


elect of this year’s poor corm crop will 
be felt. General business conditions and 


the rate of national income, as well as 


actual crop conditions, will finally deter- 
mine whether inflation has run its full 


course. Expanding credit, huge relief ex- 
ports, and continuing high rates of em- 


ployment and income could zoom the ~ 


inflationary spiral to new heights against 
next year. 


State Labor Curbs 

‘Headlines about the Taft-Hartley Act 
have obscured labor law news written this 
year by state legislatures, which are en- 
titled under the act to enforce even more 
rigid restrictions on labor unions. Twenty 
states now have laws supplementing Taft- 
Hartley regulations for union shops, and 
in ten of these all forms of union security 
contracts are virtually legislated out of 
existence. 


Danger in the Wheat Belt 

Drought in the heart of the winter- 
wheat belt is holding up planting of the 
1948 wheat crop. Many farnfers in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas are seeding in dust, 
while others still are waiting for rain. 
Unless soaking rains come in the next few 
weeks there may be a short crop next 
year. Agriculture Department experts also 
are increasingly concerned over the pos- 
sibility of a new dust bowl, as a result of 
the heavy plowing of submarginal land for 
wheat. During the past three years farmers 
in the ten central states have plowed more 
than 2,750,000 acres of wild land. The 
ratio of newly plowed land to land _ re- 
turned to grass is as high as 6 to 1 in 
Colorado. Abandonment of conservation 
practices would contribute to a new blow, 
should the old: cycle of drought and wind 
return. Soil-conservation experts aren't 
saying much about their worries just now 
because the world desperately needs grain 
—but they're keeping their fingers crossed 
on the weather. 


Business Footnotes 

In its forthcoming report the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers will warn 
against the danger of inflation far more 
vigorously than it did in its two earlier re- 
ports this year . . . Truman is likely to 
ask Congress to extend rent control beyond 
next February, when it’s scheduled to ex- 
pire... The Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority will ask for additional appropria- 
tions in January to subsidize local housing 
authorities. It will warn that these local 
groups must default on their bonds unless 
Congress votes the funds . . . Frozen-food 
packers, faced with a carryover of two- 
thirds of their 1946 pack, have slashed this 
year’s output drastically. On the West 
Coast packing has been virtually halved, 
some fruits being cut even more. Incident- 
ally, pressure is increasing for immediate 
legislation to set up standards of weight 


and labeling... Sugar men are precicting 


a surplus next spring unless exports {o 
foreign relief are increased, 
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Movie Notes 
David O. Selznick and Mark Hellinger, 


who produced “The Killers,” are teaming 
up to make six pictures based on Heming- 
way stories in the next two years .. . Dore 
Schary, RKO production chief who got off 
the beaten path with “Crossfire” and “The 
Fugitive,” plans another surprise with 
“Honored Glory.” It will combine separate- 
ly directed, fictionalized biographies of the 
nine unknown U.S. soldiers. whose bodies 
will be brought back next year prior to se- 
lecting one for burial in Arlington National 
Cemetery. The choice of which one should . 
receive the honor will be left to the audi- 
ence ... As a result of test engagements, 
the Harold Lloyd-Howard Hughes comedy 
“Mad Wednesday,” formerly titled “The 
Sin of Harold Diddlebock,” will go back 
into production for added sequences, one 
of them involving a talking horse . . . An 
independent U.S. producer offered Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi half the profits for film 
rights to a story based on his life and 
ideals but was turned down. 


Radio Lines 

Bob Burns, one of the few veterans with- 
out set plans for the season, is being con- 
sidered for a quarter-hour daily news com- 
mentary alone the lines made famous by 
Will Rogers. Burns is holding out for a 
half-hour show and won’t care if he passes 
up a year of radio . .. A proposed new Joan 
Crawford program called Sound Stage is 
being auditioned with a radio version of 
the film “Mildred Pierce.” The movie ac- 
tress’s plans call for a transcribed program 
and no studio audiences . . . The movement 
grows to stagger seasonal lay-off schedules 
so there'll always be some regulars on the 
air with top shows. Shorter seasons are also 
advocated. Fibber McGee and Molly set 
their limit at 35 weeks; they say it’s hard 
on actors and writers to maintain quality 
with only a 13-week summer break .. . 
June Havoc, sister of Gypsy Rose Lee, is 
working up a musical-comedy radio series. 


Book Netes 

“The Roosevelt Era” is the title of a 
forthcoming collection of writings about 
F. D. R.’s associates and administration by 
various notables including James Thurber, 
John Dos Passos, Archibald MacLeish, 
John P. Marquand, Sinclair Lewis, and the 
late Harry Hopkins, Heywood Broun, 
William Allen White, and Wendell Willkie 
.. . Lin Yu-tang enters the biographical 
field with his forthcoming “The Gay 
Genius,” the story of the eleventh-century 
poet-politician Su Tung-po ... A biography 
of Pablo Picasso by Jaime Sabartés, life- 
long associate and confidant of the painter, 
is being translated from Spanish for spring 
publication by Prentice-Hall. 


Newsweek, October 6, 1947 
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~ Are we eoing to have a depression? 


HEN prices get so high in relation to values 

that people can no longer pay them, buyers 
stop buying—and a depression is on. Therefore 
every act of every American which increases prices 
without equally increasing values is making a 
depression that much more certain: 


... Every manufacturer who tries to operate with 
old equipment, which means high costs. 


. -. Every workman who demands and gets more 
pay without increasing his production to earn it. 
| 


|... Every manager who is more interested in his 
profit record than in his value record. 


Laie Every labor leader who keeps himself in power 
by demanding more and more from business and 
who lacks the courage and honesty to tell his men 
they must earn what they get. 


... Every government official. who fights against 
reductions in his swollen department—reductions 
which would mean savings and so cut taxes and 
the staggering debt. 
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These are the people whose selfishness is hurling 
us toward a depression. There is still time to stop 
it. But it can only be done if every single American 
has the courage and the common sense to start 
now to give full value for every penny he gets, 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Bipartisan support of Truman’s voluntary food conser- 
vation and emergency European relief plans is virtually assured. 
There may be sharp disagreements about detail but GOP lead- 
ers won’t blockade either program. 

Taft’s Western speeches endorsing food conservation and 
agreeing that Europe must be helped through the coming winter 
were reassuring to the White House. Truman had been worried 
about Taft’s attitude toward emergency relief. 

Truman is so determined to get GOP support for his major 


policies that he is prepared to meet the 7 party more 
than half way on details. 


Proposals that he lay his program on the line and force 
the Republicans to accept it or accept the responsibility for 
blocking it were overruled by the President upon his return 
from Rio. 


> Long-range Marshall plan measures also seem certain of 
strong bipartisan backing. Taft’s foreign-policy speech, while 
critical of Truman’s past performance, is regarded in the Ad- 
ministration as an endorsement of the Marshall plan itself. 

A double-barreled defense of the Marshall program is 
planned by the Administration: First, the humanitarian argu- 
ment that Europe must not be allowed to starve: second, that 
American self-interest will be best served by holding exports at 
a high level and keeping the Russians out of Western Europe. 
Truman is telling business leaders in private conferences 
that the Marshall plan will assure U.S. domestic prosperity 
for at least another ten years. 


> Europe’s needs and U.S. ability to fill them will be 
catalogued in some detail by the Harriman committee. But its 
report won’t be ready before the end of October. 


Blank spots in the Paris conference’s report of need are 
being filled in by the committee with data secured elsewhere. 
The Paris conferees were much less detailed than the Harriman 
group had hoped they would be. 


Only coal and grain requirements are definitely stated in 
the Paris report. The committee will estimate need and supply 
in about ten other fields, among them steel, transport equip- 
ment, electrical machinery, and agricultural equipment. 


Over-all estimates of the committee probably will be some- 
what less than the $16,000,000,000 requested by Europe. 


> “Waste less” will be the keynote of the voluntary food 
saving campaign to be conducted by the citizens’ food com- 
mittee under leadership of Charles Luckman. 

Bread and meat will be the items of diet most stressed. 
Bakers and housewives both will be asked to help hold down 
bread consumption and thus save wheat for Europe. Everyone 
will be urged to eat less meat. 


Farmers will be told to feed more hay and less grain to their 
cattle. Distillers may be requested to cut down their grain 
purchases through 1948. 


Appeals will be both to unselfishness (share with Europe) 
and to selfishness (bring down the cost of living) . 
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> A hold-the-line price campaign, also voluntary, probably 
will be geared into the Luckman committee’s effort but will 
be handled separately. 


Three key Cabinet officers—Harriman, Schwellenbach, and 
Anderson—will work among business, labor, and agricultural 


leaders to enlist their cooperation in preventing a further up- 
ward spiral. 


Whether this will be effective is uncertain. Administration 
planners are fearful that increased exports of foodstuffs other 
than grain may force prices still higher. Fats, oils, and dried 
fruits will be in particularly heavy demand. 


> A~change in Democratic tactics, but not in Administra- 
tion policy, can be expected to result from substitution of 
Senator McGrath for Postmaster General Hannegan as party 
chairman. 


Labor’s support of Truman will be played down in party 
publications and speeches. There will be more emphasis on 
appeals to independent middle-of-the-road voters. 


The theory behind the shift is that labor will support Tru- 
man anyway and that the Hannegan policy of permitting labor 
to wag the Democratic dog would frighten away the inde- 
pendents in 1948, as it did in 1946. 


Truman foreign and domestic policies will be defended by 
the Democratic committee under McGrath in more conven- 
tional terms. The committee won't get out ahead of the Admin- 
istration as Gael Sullivan often did while acting for Hannegan. 


> A direct bid for farm support also will be made by the 
Democrats under McGrath’s leadership. Recent polls have indi- 
cated that Truman is gaining strength in the farm belt as a 
result of unprecedented agricultural prosperity. 


Democratic managers are looking westward for electoral 
votes on the theory they may well lose some of the large Eastern 
states next year. New York and Pennsylvania look alarmingly 
Republican to them. 


This strategy accounts for Truman’s dechton to keep 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, his first choice for the chair- 
manship, in his present job. The President thinks Anderson 
can do more to keep the farmers happy where he is. 


> Draft-Eisenhower enthusiasts are taking new hope from 
the latest Gallup poll indicating that the general could beat 
Truman if the election were held now. 


An announcement of Taft’s candidacy is considered cer- 
tain by his friends. They say his Western trip proved that he 
has enough potential support to beat Dewey. 


Dewey supporters in Congress predict that the New York 
governor will soon speak out on the issues, foreign and domestic. 
They think recent Eisenhower and Taft gains will force his hand. 


> A split in the AFL is threatened by John L. Lewis’s antici- 
pated fight for control of the organization on the non-Com- 


munist pledge issue at the San Francisco convention starting 
Oct. 6. 


Frantic efforts to find a basis of compromise are now 
going on. It is estimated that 75% of the delegates will oppose 
Lewis. If so, he may again tale ye miners out of the AFL. 


Newsweek, October 6, 1947 
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1948 REO HEAVY DUTY 


TRACTOR CAPACITY UP TO 76,000 LBS. G.V.W. 


Announcing the New 1948 REOS 


Right down the line, the 1948 Reo trucks 
and tractors offer many important im- 
provements, many brand-new features. 
Heading up the six basic 1948 models 
are the new, extra heavy-duty Models 
30—31. BIG in capacity and perform- 
ance—geared to top-size hauling jobs, 
these models aré rugged and powerful 
enough for any type of trucking. In tractor 
or truck chassis, there’s a wide choice of 
engines, wheelbases, gxles and cab-to- 
axle dimensions to fit your specific opera- 
tions. You'll want to see these new giants 


of the road—their 3-man, full-vision cab 
with individual, adjustable driver's seat 
and other comfort and economy features. 
Also see the 1948 Reo Models C19 to 
C25. Plenty of new features here, too— 
but the familiar Reo front-end styling re- 
mains unchanged. It’s still the handsomest 
in the industry—still provides, through 
cowl-hinged hood, the most uccessible 
engine on the road today. For complete 
specificatioris, see your nearest dealer, 
distributor, factory branch, or write 
REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 


MODELS 30—31 








on NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 
fast freights 


Saving a Day—at Night! Speeding under the stars between 
New York and Buffalo, the Pacemaker clips a full busi- 
ness day from freight delivery schedules to key mid-west 
markets. And fast merchandise service links major cities 
along New York Central’s 11,000 mile rail network. 








Quitting Time is Starting Time! As the working day ends 
at factories and warehouses, last minute shipments pour 
in by truck to New York Central. Expert freight house 
crews hustle the goods aboard such famous overnight 
merchandise trains as the red and grey Pacemaker. 


Here Today—There Tomorrow! Being able to shift goods 
speedily means fewer main distribution points... smaller 
local stocks... lower distribution costs ... and more satis- 
fied dealers. It’s just one of many important reasons for 
giving your new plant or warehouse a “Central” location. 
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HELP FOR PLANT PLANNERS. Within the New York 
Central area are concentrated 52% of U. S. buying 
power. .. 66% of U.S. skilled labor . . . 75% of U.S, 
bituminous coal and steel production . . . and great 
ports handling 85% of U.S. Atlantic coast foreign 
trade. Let us help you find the right “Central” loca- 
tion for your plant or warehouse in this favored area. 


HELP FOR SHIPPERS. Ask New York Central for expert 
help in handling your carload or L.C.L. shipments. 


CONTACT our nearest Industrial Department repre- 

sentative . . . or our local Freight Agent. Or write 

Freight Traffic Dept., New York Central System, - 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





The Water Level Route 
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The Joke and the Wallop 


The baked chicken, potatoes, peas, and 
cauliflower had been cleared away at the 
White House staff luncheon last Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24. John Pye, the aptly named 
Presidential pastry cook, placed before 
Harry S. Truman a toothsome chocolate 
cake. 

_“What’s this?” asked the President 
eruffly, picking off the cake’s icing a com- 

mercial bakery label which he had ordered 
stuck on surreptitiously. The portly pastry 
cook was dumfounded: Then, catching 
the twinkle in the President’s eye, he burst 
into laughter and withdrew. 

A moment later Mr. Truman also retired 
—to his emergency Cabinet meeting on 
the worldwide food crisis. The decision 
reached there was no joke: To help feed 
Western Europe’s Communist-badgered 
democracies, the United States would have 
to resort to voluntary rationing. 


‘Waste Less, Please’ 


President Truman served up the un- 
palatable idea last week as tastily as he 
could. Well aware that no such stuffy 
phrase as “voluntary rationing” would 


cater to the average American’s taste, well 
aware that Sen. Robert A. Taft’s “eat 


less” slogan had turned politically sour, 
Mr. Truman put a “waste less” label on 
the Administration’s new food conserva- 
tion program. 

Where America’s food-saving campaign 
in early 1946 had been purely humanitarian 
in motivation, the new “waste less” drive 
was based on American self-interest: (1) 
to help prevent a further inflationary price 
spiral; (2) to help implement the Marshall 
plan as the cornerstone of United States 
foreign policy. 

Aware that European needs would not 
wait for final action on the Marshall plan 
report of the Paris conference last week 
(see page 29), Mr. Truman also called 
in bipartisan Congressional leaders this 
Monday. He avoided the special-session 
question, but asked the Senate and House 
Foreign and Appropriations Committees 
to meet as soon as possible to consider 
$580,000,000 as stopgap aid to France 
and Italy especially. He warned that 
available funds would maintain European 
relief on a starvation basis only until 
December. 

Short Crops: Meanwhile many au- 
thorities hurried to explain what created 
the present emergency. Basically it was 
caused by the short American corn crop 
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: Long — Minneapolis Tribune 
The Truman Plan: If America is to feed the world and ship more grain abroad, it will have to waste less at home 


combined with the Western European crop 
failures, notably of wheat in France and 
Italy. The President’s Cabinet Food Com- 
mittee, composed of Secretaries Clinton 
P. Anderson, chairman, and George C. 
Marshall and W. Averell Harriman, put 
it this way: 

> The world food shortage is “even worse” 


‘ than it was last year and has rapidly 


deteriorated. Since food is “a foundation 
stone in building a stable structure of 
economic and political rehabilitation, we 
must send every pound of food that: it 
is practical to ship.” 

P Avainst the 563,000,000 bushels of grain 
which the United States exported last 
year, only 470,000,000 bushels were in sight 
this year. The deficit was in such coarse 
grains as corn, for the wheat export out- 
look remained unchanged at 400,000,000 
bushels. 

> The United States would have to ship 
abroad more foodstuffs other than grain, 
even though grain costs little more than $3 
per 100,000 calories, compared with nearly 
$15 for dairy products, $22.50 for vege- 
tables, and $46 for meat, poultry, and fish. 
Probable cost of food exports for this year 
is $2,176,000,000, half of it for wheat. 

In order to make more grain available 
for export, and to discourage the feeding 
of wheat and other grains to livestock, 
the Cabinet Food Committee called for 
“an all-out drive for domestic conserva- 
tion” as the only immediate measure 
“which can both increase the available 
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supplies and relieve inflationary pressures.” 
What the “waste less” drive envisioned 

included pleas: 

> To bakeries, to deliver to retailers only 

the exact amount of bread that was 

needed. 

> To restaurants and hotels, to revive 

some wartime conservation practices. 

> To housewives, to use crusts and left- 

overs, and to keep bread tightly wrapped. 

> To everyone, to give up expensive cuts 

of meat and thus to discourage grain- 





feeding of livestock. Chester C. Davis, 
who headed the 1946 food-saving drive, 
explained: “It is simply a competition be- 
tween the stomachs of the cattle of the 
United States and the stomachs of human 
beings abroad.” 

> To farmers, to feed their animals with 
the good supply of hay and protein feeds, 
thus cutting production costs and re- 
lieving some pressure on the grain supply, 
especially corn. 

> To distillers, to reduce their grain pur- 
chases, since they now have large stocks 
of both grain and liquor. 

> To commodity exchanges, to curb specu- 
lation. Senators Raymond E. Baldwin and 
Ralph E. Flanders, together with other 
congressmen, who have been probing high 
prices of everything from soup to hats, 
urged the Administration to restrain this 
“dangerous activity” which is “supporting 
food ‘prices at unjustifiable levels.” Major 
exchanges declined Anderson’s request to 
double grain margins, to 331 per cent, Lxt 
set a sliding scale boosting margins 5 cents 
for each 10-cent-a-bushel rise. 

To lead the food campaign, Mr. Tru- 
man set up a Citizens Food Committee, 
and, at the suggestion of Presidential As- 
sistant John R. Steelman, appointed as its 
chairman Charles Luckman, 38-year-old 
Missourian. who is president of Lever 
Brothers Co., manufacturers of Lux, Life- 


buoy, and other soaps. Preparing to set 
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up headquarters in the White House itself, 
Luckman promised an “all-out drive,” 
declaring: “You don’t solve a crisis with 
namby-pamby efforts.” 


Significance — 


The “waste less” program of volun- 
tary rationing was adopted by the Admin- 
istration for two’reasons: (1) Voluntary 
saving was the only step which could be 
taken immediately in the present food 
emergency; (2) unless a voluntary pro- 
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From soup to hats: Senators Baldwin and Flanders warn against speculation 


gram was first tried and found wanting, 
Congress was sure to balk at formal 
controls, even an allocation program as 
distinguished from rationing. 

The possibility of formal controls later 
on still exists, although President Truman 
says he believes they won't be necessary. 
A compulsory rationing program can be 
safely counted out, because the mechanical 
and political difficulties involved are so 
great. Much more likely would be a return 
to some “set-aside” program such as ex- 
isted previously under the broad authority 
of the Second War Powers Act. Since this 
law has expired, new legislation would be 
required. 

Such steps, however, are not planned 
unless the voluntary plan fails. To avoid 
such a-compulsory system, the food indus- 
try may be expected to give the best 
cooperation to the voluntary plan. The 
current theory is: “Americans cooperate 
better than they control.” 


PRESIDENT: 
Prisoner’s Base 


In his first full week in Washington 
since returning from Rio, President Tru- 
man last week: 
> Told visiting state bank commissioners 

in the White House rose garden that he 
lived in “the finest jail in the world,” ex- 


plaining: “You know, a President is a 
prisoner of the public and he has to like jt 
—and most of them do.” 

> Put on black tie to attend a revival 
of David Garrick’s “Miss in Her Teens or 
A Medley of Lovers,” at the 195-year-ol 
Gadsby’s Tavern in Alexandria, Va., where 
George Washington had often gone to the 
theater. 

> Presented to visitors shiny new pens in- 
scribed: “I swiped this from Harry Ss. 
Truman.” The President’s military aide, 
Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, explained 
superfluously: “It’s just a gag.” 

> Named Gen. Carl A. Spaatz as chief 
of staff of the newly independent Unite: 
States Air Force; Arthur S. Barrows. for- 
mer Sears, Roebuck president, to be Un- 
der Secretary of the Air Force, and Dr. 
Vannevar Bush of atom-bomb fame to 
chairman the new Research and Develop- 
ment Board. 

> Wrote the Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ference in Springfield, Mass.: “Alas, we 
have found that it is easier for our sons 
to fight and die together on far-flung bat- 
tlefronts than it is for victorious nations to 
live together in peace and good will and 
mutual trust.” 

P Opened the 1947 Community Chest 
” ipa : : 
campaign with a_ broadcast, declaring: 
“The Red Feather Services . . . benefit not 
one group of people—they benefit all of 
us. For the plain truth is that what is 
good for some people in a community is 
good for all. What harms some, harms all.” 
> Told his press conference that he would 
be too busy to attend the World Series, 

but might watch it by television. 


GOVERNMENT: 


Benton’s Departure 


So engaging and energetic a personality 
as William Benton could sell anythinge— 
from soap and coffee to higher education 
and himself, given half the chance. In 1936, 
he was so successful as an advertising 
executive that he could retire at 36 from 
the $15,000,000-a-year agency, Benton & 
Bowles, which he and Chester Bowles had 
founded seven years previously. Under a 
Yale classmate, Robert M. Hutchins, he 
became a vice president of the University 
of Chicago. 

In 1945, Benton became Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs, charged 
with selling the United States and its way 
of life to the world. State Department 
protocol and Congressional suspicions 
never gave him much of a chance. The 
betting was that he wouldn’t last six 
months. But somehow he stayed on, even 
though last July Congress slashed his Voice 
of America broadcasts and similar projects 
to a hoarse whisper. After two years in 
office, he was at least credited with getting 
a foreign information program recognized 
as a permanent part of American diplo- 


matic machinery, prodding the State De- 
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partment into letting outside professionals 
erter its foreign-service setup, and lining 
up educators, scientists, and others in solid 
support of UNESCO. 

Last week, with his job “largely done,” 
Benton resigned to return to his chairman- 
ship of two University of Chicago extra- 
curricular projects—the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc. and Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc. 


POLITICS: 


Hannegan to McGrath 


In 1944 J. Howard McGrath, then serv- 
ing his third term as governor of Rhode 
Island, leaped on the Truman Vice Presi- 
dential bandwagon two months before the 
Democratic convention. He found himself 
aboard even before Harry S. Truman ar- 
rived. It was he who seconded Mr. Tru- 
man’s nomination at the convention. 


Later, at a Pawtucket election rally, Mc-- 


Grath made a prophetic slip of the 
tongue. “The next President of the United 
States,” he proclaimed, in introducing the 
Vice Presidential candidate. 

After McGrath was elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1946 his link with President Tru- 
man was perpetuated. By an odd coinci- 
dence, he occupied Senator Truman’s seat, 
No. 96, the last one in the last row on the 
right side of the Senate chamber. | 

On Saturday, Sept. 27, when Robert E. 
Hannegan resigned as Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman because of ill health and 


Gael Sullivan quit as his executive direc- _ 


tor,* McGrath’s name was again linked 
with that of his party’s titular chief. To 
President Truman, the cigar-smoking New 
Englander who had never lost an election 
was an obvious choice to run his 1948 re- 
election campaign. A surprised McGrath 
accepted, after he had been assured 
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McGrath: He gets Truman’s nod 
October 6, 1947 * 


that he could keep his seat in the Senate. 

To more,than one Democrat, McGrath 
was a natural. He was Irish in background 
and a Roman Catholic, a combination 
that would help win vital big-city votes. 
An eloquent speaker, he was a New Dealer 
with an almost perfect record of voting the 
CIO line. Since he wouldn’t be officially 
“elected” until the Democratic National 
Committee meets Oct. 29, McGrath last 
week had nothing but “no comments” for 
newsmen. His only “yes” answer was to 
the question: “Will your main purpose be 
to reelect Truman in 1948?” 


Tepid for Taft 


The banner headline on the leftist hand- 
bill in Seattle last week couldn’t have been 


less appropriate. It read: “Frigid Welcome | 


Awaits Taft.” Actually, Seattle’s leftists 
gave Sen. Robert A. Taft the hottest 
reception of his entire Western tour when 
he arrived at the King Street Station on 
Tuesday, Sept. 23. The 150 pickets on 
hand were not only rowdy but obscene. 
Their bitter placards bore such legends as 
“RAT Taft,” “Don’t Go Daft With Taft,” 
“Taft Says Eat Less,” “Protest Slave 
Labor,” and “Wallace’ in ’48.” 

The tip-off on the crowd’s make-up was 
its sponsorship. Its leaders included ex- 
Rep. Hugh DeLacy, the pro-Communist 
shipbuilder-professor, who claimed that 
thirteen unions were involved; Jerry Tyler, 
the Seattle C1O’s executive secretary; and 
William J. Pennock, president of the far- 
left Old Age Pension Union. The outfits 
represented included the CIO, PAC, and 
PCA, but not the AFL. The turnout had 
been plugged in advance by the radical 
weekly New World and by local Com- 
munist leaders, who passed out handbills 
advertising an address by their national 
chairman, William Z. Foster. The crowd’s 
favorite song: “Solidarity Forever.” 


So unruly was the throng that a Taft . 


partisan accidentally slammed the door of 
his open touring car on the senator’s left 
hand. Red-faced, Taft winced, tried to 
smile, wrapped a handkerchief around his 
bleeding palm, and later had six stitches 
taken by his nephew-in-law, Dr. Donald T. 
Hall.} 

Fluster by Plan: What Taft had to 
say to 2,400 Republicans who overflowed 
the Eagles auditorium that night was the 
old story of the Taft-Hartley Act. What 
was new was how his enemies tried to 
fluster him as he was broadcasting over a 
coast-to-coast hookup. At a prearranged 
signal, 100 of them who had infiltrated the 
GOP audience rose from their seats, shout- 
ing “Send him back to Ohio” and “We've 


had enough.” Then they stomped out, 





*On Tuesday President Truman persuaded Sulli- 
van to withdraw his resignation. 

Eleanor Hall, daughter of Charles P, Taft, 
Robert's not-so-conservative brother, promised to 
vote for “Uncle Bob” for President if she got a 
chance, adding: “He was an awful diehard when- 


he first went to the Senate [in 1939], but he has 
become a lot more liberal since.” 
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Taft: He catches his hand in a door 


leaving Taft rattled—but his sympathetic 
audience cheering him lustily. 

If Taft’s enemies thereby continued to 
bring him friends,* they didn’t necessarily 
bring him votes as a potential Presidential 
candidate. It was only a rare woman who 
burst out: “I never worked for any politi- 
cal party. But those pickets made me mad. 
Now I’m going to work for Taft.” Plainly, 
the ultra-frank, ultra-shy senator ignited 
no spark among his Seattle audiences. 
Scarcely appropriate was the way one band 
serenaded the sober, sedate Ohioan with: 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

The only Taft speech in Seattle which 
tickled an audience’s imagination—and 
funny bone—was a gag-packed blast rap- 
ping the Administration’s “Pendergast 
politicians and parlor pinks,” defining the 
term “fellow traveler” as meaning after 
1948 “a fellow traveling away from Wash- 
ington,” and quipping: “You know, we 
have a ‘highboy’ government in Washing- 
ton—one bureau on top of another—and 
the New Dealers are like termites in the 
drawers.” The speaker was not Bob Taft 
but-his matronly wife Martha, decked out 
in orchids and feathery ice-blue hat. Her 
audience of 600 GOP women thus learned 
first-hand why a Cleveland newspaper 
after the 1938 election had headlined: “Bob 
and Martha Elected to the Senate.” 

Out on a Platform: It was only 
when Taft addressed the Tacoma World 
Affairs Council on Thursday, Sept. 25, 
that what he said became more important 
than who tried to stop him. Outlining 
what he called a “middle-of-the-road” for- 
eign policy where he normally had stayed 


out of Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg’s field, 
he proposed a seven-point program: 

> Make “the maintenance of peace” the 
guiding principle of United States foreign 





*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Per- 
spective, page 88. 
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policy so long as the freedom of the Amer- 
ican people is not threatened. 

> Build American foreign policy around 
the United Nations, changing the UN’s 
emphasis to “the establishment of law and 


equal justice under the law.” 


“ \ , ’ sd ’ 
PMeet Communism first here in the 
BE. \ ' ' ' 

Urted States, bring it out into the open, 
™ As ) 

and eliminate its nfhience 

PHely Germany develop its own econ- 

omy, subject tornecessary controls to curb 

its war potential. 

> Make peace with a self-supporting Ja- 

pan “as rapidly as possible.” 

P Give foreign loans only “to specific 

countries for specific purposes and only to 

pay for goods shipped from the United 

States.” 

> “Maintain a strong Army and Navy” 

and “retain the atomic bomb.” 

Flatly Taft declared: “We have won 
the war, but we have lost the peace. The 
foreign policy of the Administration [has] 
created a situation as bad as or worse than 
that which existed before the war and 
{has} brought the world’ to a state of 
economic collapse.” 

Asked if he meant that the GOP would 
make foreign policy an issue in 1948 despite 
bipartisan agreement on some problems, 
the Ohio -senator replied by asking an- 
other question: “Why not?” 


Ike’s Lead 


“Please, please lay off me for once on 
politics.” 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower sounded as 
earnest as his grin was infectious. He had 
agreed to accept his eighteenth honorary 
degree, Doctor of Laws from West Vir- 
ginia University, last week at ex-Assistant 
Secretary of War Louis A. Johnson’s urg- 
ing only on condition that there would be 
no folderol. He had confined his brief pre- 
pared speech to platitudes about democ- 
racy and had insisted that the planned 
national broadcast from Morgantown’s 
Mountaineer Stadium be canceled. 

Even so, the Army Chief of Staff earned 
exactly twenty minutes respite with his 
no-politics plea. Then Herman Gieske, ed- 
itor of The Parkersburg News. put him 
on the spot: “General, I believe I can 
frame the question so that there will be no 
embarrassment . . . You will be a civilian 
next year. As such, will you refuse to ac- 
cept the Republican nomination for Pres- 
ident?” 

Trying first to laugh off the question, 
then insisting “I can’t answer that,” Ei- 
senhower finally sidestepped with: “I want 


‘nothing to do with politics. I want no 


political job, and I mean it.” But he added 
significantly: “People can change. I have 
even seen men change their religion.” 
Willy-nilly, the Gallup poll this week 
showed a runaway in a trial heat between 
the Army Chief of Staff as GOP candidate 
and his Commander-in-Chief as Demo- 
cratic nominee: Eisenhower 48 per cent, 
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New Look: The latest in canine 
fashions is shown in Chicago 
(top) and Hollywood in a 
“Sweater Dog of 1947” contest. 


President Truman 39, no opinion 13. 
What really boosted Eisenhower's stock 
was that, in contrast, Gallup showed Mr. 
Truman last July to be leading the top- 
ranking Republican potentiality, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, by 46 to 44, 


AMERICANA: 
Lingering Freedom 


The hectic pace that sets New York 
apart from the typical American city was 
strangely missing. New Yorkers filed so 
slowly last week through the visiting Free- 
dom Train’s exhibition of 130 historic doc- 
uments (NEWsWEEK, Sept. 22) that only 
600 persons an hour could see its priceless 
treasures. Even when loudspeakers and 
New York’s police prodded’ them on, the 
city’s pace was still slower than the 900- 
person per-hour rate already set in Phila- 
delphia and four New Jersey cities. Across 
the East River, 100,000 Brooklynites for- 
got their preoccupation with the pennant- 
winning Dodgers long enough to try to 
visit the Freedom Train. Only 11,321 could 
get in. 


LABOR: ' 
Taft-Hartley Tests 


Exactly one month after the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act became effective, the government 


list week itited two precedent makin 
legal actions against labor unions such a 
the United States hadn't seen since the 


Norris-La Guardia Act became law in 1982 
and the Wagner Act in 1935: (1) It sought 


a court injunction to ban unfair practices 
by a labor union; (2) it accused a union of 
refusing to bargain collectively in good 
faith. Both actions were brought by Robert 
N. Denham, the 62-year-old former Texas 
cowpuncher, Missouri-educated lawyer, 
New York financier, and Florida real- 
estate man who is now $12,000-a-year gen- 
eral counsel to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Unfair Practice? The way the Ira 
A. Watson Co. told its story, its small 
specialty store in Chattanooga, Tenn,, han- 
dling such wares as linoleum and_ wall 
paper, employed no union members. When 
Local 74 of the AFL United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters asked it to sign a closed-shop 
contract last February, it refused. There- 
upon the union began picketing Watson’s. 
This tactic got nowhere. , 

Local 74 went further last August. It 
pulled out its members who were working 
on a George D. Stanley project to protest 
Watson’s use of nonunion men to install 
floor and wall coverings there. Its business 
agent, Jack Henderson, threatened to keep 
his carpenters out until Stanley canceled 
his contract with Watson’s. The work was 
then finished by nonunion carpenters. 

On Sept. 22 on Denham’s complaint 
NLRB attorneys stepped in, charging in 
Federal District Court at Chattanooga 
that Local 74’s actions constituted a sec- 
ondary boycott in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. They asked the court to en- 
join such practices and the NLRB to order 
the union to stop such “boycott strikes.” 
The AFL general counsel, Joseph A. Pad- 
way, retorted: NLRB Counsel Denham 
was trying to assert Federal jurisdiction 
over an intrastate matter and “seems most 
eager to prove true the prediction of labor 
spokesmen that this law would create 
chaos, disruption, and confusion.” 

Sad Faith? It was a slick scheme. 
The AFL’s puenacious International Typo- 
graphical Union, 90,090 strong, at its 
August convention voted to reverse John 
L. Lewis’s adove of “no contract, no 
work.” Instead,.it decided it wouldn’t work 
with a contract; it would merely post uni- 
lateral bulletin-board notices of the con- 
ditions under which its printers would 
work. Its purpose: to by-pass the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s ban against closed-shop con- 
tracts. 

In line with this so-called take-it-or- 
leave-it policy, Local 12 of the ITU in 
Baltimore made little effort last month to 
negotiate a new contract with the Graphic 
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Arts League, a nonprofit association of 22 
print shops organized in 1940 solely for 
bargaining collectively with their 900 em- 
ployes. Local 12 presumably planned mere- 
ly to post bulletin-board notices when its 
contract expired Sept. 30. 

On Sept. 23 Denham initiated a com- 
plaint to the NLRB in Washington accus- 
ing the ITU and its Local 12 jointly of 
refusing to bargain collectively in good 
faith. Bulwarking its argument was the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Heinz 
case’ in 1941, which stated that union- 
management agreements on working con- 
‘ditions must be put down in writing and 
signed. ITU President Woodruff Randolph 
replied that Denham’s action “makes it 
abundantly clear how one-sided both the 
Taft-Hartley Act and his enforcements of 
it are.” Local 12, however, promptly 
backed down. With the approval of the 
ITU’s national officers, it offered not only 
to negotiate with the Graphic Arts League 
but also to sign a written contract. 


Anti-Red Red 


The nickname “Red” never had any- 
thing to do with James E. Fadling’s poli- 
tics. The Northwestern lumberman from 
Aberdeen, Wash., fought his way in 1941, 
at 35, to the vice presidency of the CIO 
International Woodworkers of America on 
an anti-Communist ticket. Discharged from 
the Navy after the war, he took over the 
IWA’s presidency and, while not exactly a 
conservative, ran the 70,000-man union on 
a level-headed basis. 

Having persuaded the IWA’s St. Louis 
convention last August to order TWA ofh- 
cers to sign the non-Communist affidavits 
required under the Taft-Hartley Act, Fad- 
ling last week directed First Vice President 
Karly Larsen and Secretary Treasurer Ed 
Laux to comply. They balked, for Larsen, 
a Danish-born logger, and Laux, a plywood 
worker, had always been favorites of the 
IWA’s pinkish faction headed by Harold J. 
Pritchett, the Canadian pro-Communist 
who was the union’s first president. At that 
Fadling demanded they quit. They did. 

Where most AFL and CIO leaders alike 
were still boycotting the non-Communist 
affidavits (see page 60), the little-known 
“Red” Fadling thus became the first to 
use them to force high union officials out 
of their jobs as the Taft-Hartley Act 
intended. 


Workers of Two Worlds 


Everyone in Buchanan knew about the 
eight Russians. They had come to the little 
Michigan town a year ago to work in the 
Clark Equipment Co. plant, which manu- 
factures truck axle housings. They were 
engineers, studying the use and construc- 
tion of machinery for which the Soviet 
Purchasing Commission, with State De- 
partment knowledge, had contracted in 
July 1946. With the know-how they would 
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learn in the United States, they intended 
to return to Russia to help build and run 
an axle housing plant of their own. 

The Russians were quiet and deferential 
men’ in ill-fitting suits who smiled readily. 
Among themselves, they spoke rapid-fire 
Russian, but most of them, if pressed, 
would admit to a knowledge of broken 
English. At night, in their bare rooms in 
the Buchanan Hotel, they sang throaty 
Russian songs to the accompaniment of a 
balalaika. 

Last week, the balalaika music suddenly 
stopped. Eighteen hundred Clark company 
employes, members of Local 468 of the 
United Auto Workers (CIO), had threat- 
ened to strike if the Russians’ training 
continued. Their reason: Clark executives 
had announced that the Russians would 
begin working at the machines in the plant, 
while regular workers stood by. Half-a- 
dozen American firms have or have had 
contracts which include provisions for 
technical advice and assistance to Soviet 
representatives. But the Clark contract 
was unique in that it called for production- 
line training of Soviet engineers. 

For the union, Reginald Boyle, president 
of Local 468, explained that the workers’ 
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protest was twofold: (1) While the Rus- 


_ sians displaced them, the union members 


would receive only base pay, minus in- 
centive bonus payments; (2) “Clark work- 
ers,” Boyle said, “are unalterably opposed 
to training citizens of a foreign power 
which might conceivably be at war with us 
in the near future. Our membership is 
pretty roused up over this business of giv- 
ing away American production secrets to 
the Russians.” 

For the company, Vice President Walter 
E. Schirmer said Clark officials had signed 
the Soviet contract after the State De- 
partment had told them “the Russians 
would figure it out for themselves in a short 
while anyhow.”.He said the department 
“told us if we could make a little money 
on the deal to go ahead and sign the 
contract.” 

G. D. Kazakov, chief of the Russian 
engineers in Buchanan, protested that it 
was all a misunderstanding. “It-is all en- 
tirely according to contract,” he declared. 
“We certainly would not do anything to 
harm the workers.” 

Even when the Clark management 
agreed to pay the displaced Americans 
their average bonus earnings, Local 468 
remained firmly unconvinced. 
On Monday, Sept. 22 the 
company changed its mind. It 
postponed “indefinitely” the 
final stage of training for the 
Russian engineers. 


COMMUNISM: 


The Other Eisler 


Of the three German-born 
Eisler children, Johannes—or 
Hanns—was the most success- 
ful in the bright world outside 
the shadowy murk of Com- 
munist party meetings. EI- 
friede, the oldest child, took 
the name of Ruth Fischer, be- 
came a Communist leader in 
the pre-Hitler Reichstag, and 
after a violent break with both 
party and brother Gerhard in 
1925, came to the United 
States as a fierce enemy of 
everything Stalinist. Gerhard, 
two years older than Hanns, 
became an agent of the Com- 
intern and by his own sister’s 
accusation “one of the key Red 
agents in the United States.” 
Last June, he was sentenced to 
a year in prison for contempt 
of Congress; in August he was 
convicted of passport fraud 
and faces an additional five- 
year term. 

Last week, it was Hanns’s 
day in the limelight. Over al- 
most three decades, he had 
built up a reputation as a bril- 
liant composer of choral works, 
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motion picture and theatrical scores, and 
chamber music. In Austria and Germany, 
he also had written “worker’s songs,” one 
of them “Comintern,” which ranked second 
only to The Internationale in the song- 
books of the revolution. A verse from 
Comintern’s lyrics: 


The Comintern calls you, 
Raise high Soviet banner, 
In steeled ranks to battle, 
Raise sickle and hammer... 
The day after the Reichstag fire in 
1933, by which the Nazis consolidated 
power, Hanns fled Germany, and became 
a composer for British movies. He later 
went to Moscow to found the Interna- 
tional Music Bureau. But of all his travels, 
his most interesting and frequent were to 
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. . Sumner Welles, and Eleanor Roosevelt who wrote notes 


the United States. On visitor’s visas, he 
came to this country to write the score 
for a Theater Union play “The Mother,” 
to teach musical composition at the Kb- 
eral New School for Social Research in 


New York, to receive a Rockefeller Foun- ' 


dation grant of $20,000 to write “his own 
style of music,” and to score two musical 
films—“His Better Self,” a Donald Duck 
short, and a_petroleum-industry movie 
shown at the New York World’s Fair. In 
1940, he received a permanent visa, and 
moving to Hollywood, wrote the music for 
many pictures, including “None But the 
Lonely Heart,” “Spanish Main,” and 
“Woman on the Beach.” 

Taking Testimony: Hauled before 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee last Wednesday, Sept. 24, the 
chunky and bald Hanns Eisler, 49, looked 
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at first like what he hoped he was—a seri- 
ous composer trapped in a political jam 
session. 

But, under three days’ probing, a dif- 
ferent kind of Eisler appeared. Among 
the testimony: 
> Was he a Communist? asked Rep. John 
Rankin of Mississippi. “I am not now,” 
said Eisler, perspiring and chain-smoking. 
Had he ever been? In 1926, he said, he 
had “technically” joined the German Com- 
munist party, but dropped out when he 
“couldn’t combine political activities with 
artistic pursuits.” He readily identified a 
picture of himself giving the Communist 
salute in 1935, and raised a clenched fist 
at the committee’s request. He said he 
considered Stalin “‘a great man.” Was he 
the Karl Marx of the international revo- 
lutionary movement in music? “I guess 
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you overrate me a little,” blinked Eisler, 
looking more owl-like than ever. 

> Joseph A. Savoretti, an immigration 
service official, read a statement made by 
Eisler in Mexico in 1940 in which he had 
sworn that he hated Stalin and had never 
been a member of the Communist party. 
The statement paved the way for possible 
perjury and ‘false passport charges against 
Fisler. 

> Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State, admitted that Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had written him on two occa- 
sions in 1939 to seek a reopening of Eisler’s 
rejected requests for a permanent visa 
into this country. At the time, an immigra- 
tion official had reported: “The evidence 
established preponderantly that Eisler is a 
Communist.” Besides Mrs. Roosevelt, Ray- 
mond Swing, the radio commentator, Mal- 
colm Cowley, then associate editor of the 
New Republic, Freda Kirchwey, editor of 
The Nation, and Russell Davenport, then 
managing editor of Fortune, had sought 
to help Eisler. 

> George S. Messersmith, then Assistant 
Secretary of State and subsequently am- 
bassador to Argentina, acknowledged he 
changed his mind about Eisler’s admissi- 
bility to the United States thirteen days 
after Mrs. Roosevelt’s letter to Welles. 
His explanation: “I didn’t know Eisler. It 
was just a case to me. I have always been 
very strongly anti-Communist.” In 1940, 
evidence brought out, Messersmith, who 
had_ considered Eisler “inadmissible,” 
wrote the American consul in Havana: 
“While there is no question in my mind 
that Mr. Eisler is very liberal, I find it 
difficult to believe [he] is a Communist. 
Unless there is definite proof . . . his case 
can be favorably considered.” He learned, 
however, that Eisler had transferred his 
case to the Mexico City consulate, where 
a visa was refused on a technicality. 

Oversights: Even the committee did 
not dispute Messersmith’s contention that 
when Eisler did receive his permanent visa 
in October 1940, it was not the result of 
“pressure” or State Department interven- 
tion. Messersmith said Eisler finally gained 
admittance because Willys Myers, vice 
consul at Mexicali, Mexico, was “sleepy” 
and did not see a “stop card” in his files 
directing that any visa. applications by 
Eisler should be referred to Washington. 
In June 1941, Eisler received his first 
citizenship papers. 

Last Friday, Sept. 26, the committee 
voted to ask the Department of Justice 
to prosecute Eisler for alleged perjury and 
passport fraud and then to deport him. 
Without mentioning Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
name, the committee said it was “definitely 
of the opinion that, through the influence 
and pressure exerted by certain prominent 
people, efforts were made to manipulate 
the immigration laws to such an extent 
that, in the final analysis, the principal 
point at issue, that is to say Communism, 
was entirely overlooked.” 
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Impending Shifts ie Democratic Tactics 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


He change in the chairmanship of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee will be followed by certain shifts in 
political emphasis. One is geographical. 
The other, closely related to the first, 
is in the handling of the organized po- 
litical activities of labor, especially the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Mr. Truman and his politi- 
cal advisers realized that 
Democratic prospects for 
1948 are dubious, to say the 
least, not only in the Middle 
West but in most of the in- 
dustrial states of the North- 
east. They have ‘calculated 
how Mr. Truman might win 
a majority of the electoral 
college even though he should 
lose ,all of the Middle At- 
lantic States, including New York, as 
well as all the East and West Central 
States and most of New England. As 
a beginning, he has 115 electoral votes 
in the ten Southern States. The six 
Border States could provide 64. The 
three Pacific Coast States have 39. 
The Mountain and Southwestern States 
have 32. The total so far is 250. Add 
Rhode Island with 4 and Massachusetts 
with 16 and you have 270, or four more 
than a majority of the electoral college. 
Some Democratic surveyors would 
list Minnesota, with 11 votes, Michigan, 
with 19, or Illinois with 28, and various 
other states as less unlikely prospects 
in 1948 than several of those included 
in the preceding summary. The point is 
that it may be possible for Mr. Truman 
to be reelected, even if he loses all but 


’ two or three states north of the border 


and east of the Rocky Mountain tier. 


NUMBER of political factors encour- 

age the Democratic high command 
to look hopefully to the Far West. One 
is the cuts made by Congress in the 
reclamation and other public-works 
projects recommended by the President. 
Secondly, Democratic scouts have been 
reporting a gain in popularity for the 
Truman Administration among West- 
ern farmers, possibly attributable to 
extraordinary prosperity. 

With this Western strategy in mind, 
most of Mr. Truman’s political advisers 
still favor San Francisco as the site for 
the Democratic National Convention 
next year. 

The projected shift in emphasis with 





respect to labor is more delicate. The 
Democrats want to regain and hold the 
labor vote. But most of Mr. Truman’s 
advisers have become convinced that if 
Mr. Truman is to get the non-union 
votes which he needs to win they must 
overcome the impression that organ- 
ized labor is running the Democratic 
party. They want to push 
labor candidates and labor 
issues farther into the back- 
ground. The recent special 
election in the Eighth Penn- 
sylvania District clinched the 
argument over this question 
in White House circles. 

The Hannegan-Sullivan 
leadership has been under 
fire for some time on the 
ground that it relied too 
much on the CIO as a political mecha- 
nism. The attack came not only from 
the conservatives but from many of 
what might be called purely professional 
politicians who realize the importance 
of the labor vote to the Democratic 
party but don’t see how they can win if 
the CIO and labor issues monopolize 
the front of the stage. 


EVERAL of the most influential op- 

ponents of Messrs. Hannegan and 
Sullivan urged the appointment of 
Clinton P. Anderson. Since Mr. Ander- 
son comes from New Mexico and is 
Secretary of Agriculture, he fits the 
Western strategy perfectly. Both the 
President and Mr. Anderson, however, 
thought he could be more helpful in 
his present job. Mr. Hannegan favored 
the promotion of his executive director, 
Gael Sullivan. 

Senator McGrath was in the nature 
of a compromise or, in the minds of 
some of Mr. Truman’s advisers, a 
brilliant solution. A former governor 
and a former Solicitor-General of the 
United States, he is known as a pro- 
gressive Democrat, his record being 
all but perfect from the viewpoint of 
labor. 

How does Senator McGrath fit the 
shifts in Democratic tactics sketched 
above? He is a skillful politician, but 
labor knows him as a friend. As for the 
Southern-Western coalition, at least two 
New England states are needed to 
round it out: the senator’s own state of 
Rhode Island and its next-door neigh- 
bor, Massachusetts. 


: 
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Jewish and Arab (right) representatives turn their backs on one another at a UN meeting " 


COMMITTEES: 


UNITED NATIONS 








Orange Juice and Hard Work 


“Cocktail? Goodness no! Sitting on both 
Committee 1 and Palestine, I’m reduced 
to a strict orange-juice diet.” The slight, 
graying delegate sighed as he moved over 
to make room. As usual the delegates’ bar 
was crowded. 

Thus the committees of the UN General 
Assembly buckled down to work and 
orange juice at Lake Success last week. 
Each morning at 11, each afternoon at 3, 
tle four identical committee chambers in 
the Sperry Gyros¢ope’ building filled with 
somber-suited delegates ‘and their brief- 
case-carrying advisers, plus public, plus 
the press. Everyone hurried: everyone 
tatked. 

Between conferences, which seldom 
began promptly, delegates flocked to the 
large beige lounge. Under the eves of 
security guards, the public peeped through 
the two double doors in search of a celeb- 
rity. Once, after a preconference rush, 
Foreign Vice Minister Andrei Vyshinsky 
walked through unaccosted. His alternate, 
Andrei Gromyko, followed, and bobby-sox 


autograph hunters quickly closed in 
on him. 
PALESTINE: 


Problem for Ouija 


The big brown paper package bore the 
address: “Chief of the Australian Delega- 
tion.” Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, gwly elected 
chairman of the General Ass@mbly’s special 
Committee on Palestine, received it last 
week. It contained a ouija board and a 
note: “Will the United Nations solve the 
Palestine problem? Ask the board.” 

Dr. Evatt hardly had time to ask the 
board. On Sept. 26 in the crowded Com- 
mittee Room 2 at Lake Success, he 
whacked his gavel and brought his 55- 
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nation committee to order. The first thing 
they heard was a British statement that 
confounded the confusion that has always 
surrounged the Palestine issue. Arthur 
Creech Jones, mild, bespectacled British 
Colonial Secretary, has come all the way 
from London to announce a new policy. It 
was, simply. that Britain was fed up with 
Palestine and intended to pull its troops 
out within the next few months whether 
or not any settlement was reached. It 
would help implement a UN decision but 
only in the unlikely eventuality that both 
the Arabs and Jews accepted it. 

The British statement left the commit- 
tee face to face with its basic problem: 
whether to decree Palestine’s partition and 
send troops in to back up its decision in 
the face of Arab opposition. So far Secre- 
tary Marshall’s only comment has been 
that the United States attached “great 
weight” to that proposal. This pleased 
Zionists but alarmed the Arabs. On Sept. 
23, UN delegates from five Arab states 
lunched with Marshall. The Arabs did all 
the talking in an effort to persuade the 
Secretary to oppose partition. 


Significance-- 


Marshall’s' talk with Arab leaders was 
preceded by similar discussions with lesser 
State Department officials. In spite of their 
fiery public pronouncements, the Arabs 


‘ have assured American officials that they 


are fully aware of the Soviet threat to the 
Middle East and will support every Amer- 
ican initiative to contain it. But on Pales- 
tine they say: “We will fight you tooth 
and nail.” 

The danger of alienating either the Arab 
countries or the so-called Jewish vote are 
not the only factors weighed by the Pales- 
tine policy planners. To be effective, 
United States approval of partition must 
be accompanied by a commitment to send 





Internationai 


American troops to maintain peace in the 
Holy Land. Whether American troops 
would go to Palestine as a national unit or 
as a part of a UN force, the proposal is 
sure to. meet with violent disapproval. 
American reaction to the kind of treat- 
ment now extended to British troops there 
is something no official is willing even to 
contemplate. 

In addition, there is always the danger 
that even if the United States should con- 
sent to supply an American contingent for 
a UN Palestine force, the Soviets might 
insist on doing likewise. To have Soviet 
troops in strategic- Palestine at a time 
when the United States is engaged in a 
policy of containing Communism in 
Turkey and Greece is the last thing Wash- 
ington wants. 


RUSSIA: 


In Red Ink 


“The same dreary gray hall with a tre- 
mendous wall-sized map of the world on 
which the American continent is shown 
out of all proportion in size to other parts 
of the world. Still the same familiar faces. 
Still the same noises in the lobbies, coming 
from animated discussion of. speeches of 
delegates, exaggeration of rumors, fabri- 
cation of information and misinforma- 
tion.” 

To two Pravda correspondents, Boris 
Izakoff and Yuri Zhukoff, United Nations 
headquarters at Flushing Meadows had 
changed little since they last saw it a year 
ago—unitil Foreign Vice Minister An- 
drei Y. Vyshinsky’s denunciation of Amer- 
ican policy Sept. 18 gave the green light 
to Red propagandists everywhere. 

Thereupon, the Izakoff-Zhukoff team 
cabled: “As soon as you set foot on Amer- 


ican soil you are literally deafened by the - 


uproar raised by these preachers of human 
murder . . . In newsreels you see how kids 
are misbehaving on the streets of New 
York, dressed in military uniform and 
bearing badges of the American Les‘on. a 
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Q. Are “Fifth Column” diseases 


To help you protect and preserve 


Q. Why see a doctor when youre well? 


A. Health is more than an absence of disease. 
A medical examination permits your physician 
to determine whether you are as healthy as you 
can be, and should be, to live and work at your 
best. Or if you are below par, the doctor can 


A. Diseases such as high blood pressure, can- 
cer, tuberculosis, heart ailments, and diabetes 
may develop to a dangerous state without any 
warning symptoms. But they can be detected 
by your physician, helped, when necessary, by 
blood tests, urinalysis, X-ray, fluoroscope, elec- 


Q. What about your daily living habits? 


A. As part of your physical examination, the 
physician will probably check your daily living 
habits. He may ask about the amount and kinds 
of food you eat, whether you are getting suffi- 
cient rest and exercise, or how you use your 
leisure time. Knowing your daily habits and 
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often catch and correct trouble before a break- 
down occurs. Most people should have such ex- 
aminations once a year. In certain cases, and 
for people over 65, more frequent checkups 
may be desirable. 


threatening you? 


é 


trocardiograph, or other diagnostic aids. Annual 
examihations will usually lead to the discovery 
of “‘fifth.column”’ diseases in their early stages, 
when modern medical science can do most to 
control or cure them. 





your attitude toward life may enable him to 
advise and guide you to better mental and 
physical health. By faithfully following his in- 
structions you can do a lot to help assure your- 
self a longer, happier life. 


Metropolitan Life I ance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, York 10, N. Y. 





your health by observing sensi- 
ble habits and simple precautions, 
Metropolitan has prepared a leaf- 
let on selecting foods and one on 
general health habits as related 
to age. Send for your free copies 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY } 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison Ave., NEwYorkK10,N.\ 
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Please send me copies ur leaflets 107-D, on 
selecting foods and on g 1 health habits. 


Name. 
Street 
City 
State. 
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go footprint 





See it! Feel it when you slip your 
hand inside a smart Matrix shoe. 
It’s “your footprint in leather’ — 
the magic molded Matrix inner- 
sole. Curved to match every curve 
on the bottom of your foot. Curved 
to cradle your feet from heel to 
toe. Enjoy rare foot-freedom from 
your first step while you enjoy the 


smartness of Matrix Shoes. 


For the name of your local Matrix 
dealer, look up Matrix in your classi- 


fied telephone directory. 


in ether... 
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The House of Heywood, Worcester 4, Mass. ; 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes Since 1864 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Fascist-inclined organization . .. The idea 
of world domination intoxicates Wall 


Street businessmen. They would also like 


to look on the United Nations as one of 
their daughter corporations.” 

They added that Vyshinsky’s speech 
caused “complete panic and_ bubbling 
wrath” among the “American reaction- 
aries . . . The war-mongers were caught 
red-handed, and for all their elusiveness, 
cannot evade the proofs presented.” 


The Literary Gazette, organ of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, had gone so far 


as to compare Pregdent Truman. with 
Hitler (Newsweek, Sept. 29). The article 


drew a scorching protest from United 
States Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith. 
“Wantonly libelous,” he wrote to Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotoff. “I cannot recall 
that Dr. Goebbels of unsavory memory, 
at the height of our common struggle 
against Nazi Germany, ever stooped to 





A Day in the Life 


The public sees little of the United 
States’ UN delegates except when they 
appear to present American policy in 
the Assembly at Flushing Meadows or 
before the various committees at Lake 
Success. The following account by 
Kathleen Harriman, Newsweek UN 
correspondent, tells the behind-the- 
scenes story of how Secretary of State 
Marshall and his aides discuss and 
formulate policy. 


When Secretary Marshall announced 
that he would head the United States 
delegation to the General Assembly, 
Mrs. Robert Lovett, wife of the Acting 
Secretary of State, thought of how 
much the Secretary disliked living in a 
city. She therefore turned over Cand- 
ing. the Lovett home on Long Island, 
to the Secretary and Mrs. Marshall. 
Officially. Marshall’s residence is a 
{ suite in the Pennsylvania Hotel, but 
he seldom’sleeps there, and now as the 
General Assembly swings into its third 
week he is using Canding for confer- 
ences and luncheons as well. Last week, 
for example, Hector McNeil. chief Brit- 
ish delegate, drove out from Lake Suc- 
cess, a half hour away, for luncheon 
and a last-minute talk before the Pal- 
estine debate got under way. 

Far less pretentious than the quar- 
ters set aside for Andrei Vyshinsky, 
chief Russian delegate, in the Pratt 
mansion in nearby Glen Cove, Canding 
is a large, comfortable but simple colo- 
nial house with an overgrown garden 
and adjacent woods which the Secre- 
tary can explore nearly every evening 
for exercise. Each morning, as early 
commuters drive to the Locust Valley 
station, just around the corner, they 
can see Marshall’s Cadillac waiting at 
the Lovetts’ door. Marshall has main- 
tained the continuity of American for- 
eign policy by being driven by Ru- 
dolph, the Negro chauffeur he inherited 
from James-F. Byrnes. 

Pre-Game Huddle: An hour and 
ten minutes after leaving Canding he 
pulls up at 2 Park Avenue, permanent 
headquarters for the American dele- 
gation. The nineteenth-floor conference 
room (done with a sort of Hollywood 
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of-the U.S. Team 


décor) is ready. Neat stacks of papers, 
each labeled with a delegate’s name, 
mark the places-around the U-shaped 
white mahogany table. At 9:15 Mar- 
shall takes his place in the center. Mrs. 
Roosevelt sits on his right, Warren 
R. Austin on his left. The other dele- 
gates, alternates, and advisers pull up 
their brown leather chairs. 

Durward V. Sandifer, deputy direc- 
tor of the State Department’s Office of 
Special Political Affairs, opens the 
meeting. Speaking quickly in a dry 
businesslike manner, he reads out the 
first item on the day’s agenda. Advisers 
then report what action other delega- 
tions are planning and what steps they 
believe the United States should take. 
The Secretary nods to Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Her comments are followed by sug- 
gestions from Austin; then discussion 
becomes general. New angles of strat- 
egy are brought out, points to be 
stressed are outlined. Marshall sits 
back listening. His say comes last. It is 
usually brief. Then Sandifer proceeds 
with the next order of business. 

Backfield Shift: Unlike last year’s 
Assembly, when the Americans were 
rigidly assigned to committees irre- 
spective of their knowledge of the sub- 
ject under discussion, this year the 
United States delegate on a particular 
committee will change as new items 
come up. For example, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
as well as sitting on Committee 3, 
which deals with social, humanitarian, 
and cultural matters, will assist War- 
ren Austin in Committee 1 (political 
and security) during debate on Vyshin- 
sky’s warmongering charges. Herschel 
Johnson will deal with the Greek case 
and sit on the.Palestine Committee as 
well. John Foster Dulles’s sphere in- 
cludes Committee 1 discussion of the 
veto, the Marshall proposal for an 
interim committee of the General As- 
sembly, and the problem of Korean 
independence. 

Secretary Marshall has kept himself 
aloof from this battle order. He is not 
expected to speak again until plenary 
sessions are resumed. Meanwhile, he 
fills the job he knows best—chief of 
staff for the entire delegation. 
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greater ridicule and vituperation against 
the head of an enemy country than has 


Mr. [Boris] Gorbatoff against the chief 


executive of a friendly and allied state. . . 
I cannot believe that Mr. Gorbatoff’s 
article represents the opinion of the Soviet 
Government.” 

To Smith’s demand for an official dis- 
avowal, Molotoff replied tartly: “I do not 
consider it possible to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the article with you .. . and 
_.. cannot accept the protest.” 


Four-for-One Horse Trade 


“The Russian suggestion sounds like 
what is commonly and vulgarly known as 
a horse trade,” observed Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, Britain’s crisp permanent UN 
delegate. To “Alex”, it also looked like an 
uncommonly poor trade. 

At a Security Council meeting Sept. 25, 
Andrei Gromyko of Russia promised Sov- 
iet support of Italy’s application to the 
UN only on condition that Russia’s fa- 
vorites—Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Finland—be admitted at the same time. 
Col. William R. Hodgson of Australia de- 
nounced it because it “savors of black- 
mail.” Last August, Italy’s admission had 
been approved by nine of the UN’s eleven- 
nation election board and vetoed by Rus- 


sia, whereas Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- ° 


garia had received but one approving vote 
apiece. 


Vyshinsky Meets the Press 


Lured by the rare privilege of question- 
ing a top Soviet official, 400 reporters 
packed the floodlit, smoke-filled UN Se- 
curity Council chamber at Lake Success 
on Sept. 26. What they got from Foreign 
Vice Minister Andrei Vyshinsky was a 
2%-hour elaboration of his now famous 
Sept. 18 diatribe on warmongering. 

Flashbulbs exploded~as reporters and 
curious Secretariat members craned their 
necks to glimpse the benevolent-looking, 
white-haired man in the light gray suit. 
Then, standing at the semicircular table, 
backed by a phalanx of Soviet delegates, 
Vyshinsky suddenly dropped the profes- 
sorial manner and became the snarling 
public prosecutor, ranting at the “instiga- 
tors of a new war,” demanding why his 
earlier charges had remained unanswered, 
and shouting new ones. Among the new 
Vyshinsky targets: William C. Bullitt, 
first American ambassador to the Soviet 
Union; Frank Gannett, publisher, and 
Walter Winchell, the “‘radio-liar.” 

Vyshinsky gave his questioners some 
witty comebacks, quoted Hamlet in Eng- 
lish, and, pounding the Council table with 
the chairman’s gavel, promised to meet 
them again. But reporters’ efforts to ob- 
tain some clarification of Russia’s course 
in the United Nations elicited sarcastic 
smiles, charges of pessimism, or “What do 
you think?” 
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FOR 117 YEARS 


Fairbanks-Morse has been 
building precision equipment and 


a reputation for quality 
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There’s a reason why Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel Locomotives are it. 
the news. They’re powerful, effi- 
cient, economical to operate—and 
they’re backed by 117 years of 
experience. 


No wonder that over 314 million 
Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston 
Diesel horsepower is now in active 
service .. . that more and more 
Fairbanks-Morsc Diesel Locomo- 
tives are riding the rails of America! 
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How Nationals F pont bounce makes 
e Thousands of business organizations have profited from Nationa?s 
three-point service in the mechanization of office work. Through 
Uses. its use they have made substantial reductions in costs, secured 


more complete and more accurate records in less time, and gener- 
ally increased operating efficiency. This service has been equally 
effective with organizations of 50 employees, or of 50,000. 







L CAREFUL ANALYSIS OF each individual business 
* situation by trained National representatives, to 
determine the best possible way of keeping the records and 
handling the transactions under consideration 


Z THE RANGE OF National Accounting Machines is so 
@ wide that it covers the needs of every type of business 
enterprise. From this range, the National representative 
then selects the correct National Accounting Machine, 
or combination of machines, and supervises the installation. 












3. ALL NATIONAL ACCOUNTING 
e MACHINES require the minimum 
of service—but they do require that 
minimum. They should have this serv- 
ice from factory-trained experts, using 
factory-made parts — obtainable only 
from National’s own service depots. 












Under the National Cash Register 
Maintenance Plan, the Company inspects 
your equipment at regular intervals for a 
fixed annual fee. We urge you to use this 
plan. All needed adjustments are made, 
and any necessary factory-made parts fur- 
nished. Lubrication is expertly checked 
and renewed with the proper\grades and 
types. New ribbons are put on as required. 


When was your National Accounting Machine 
last serviced? Cali your local National represen- 
tative, and have him send you an NCR factory- 
trained expert from the nearest of our more than 
400 Sales and Service Offices. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


SERVICE POINTS 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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MARSHALL PLAN: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Kurope and the Battle of the Gap 


In Paris at the French Foreign Ministry 
last week, pens scratched on heavy vellum 
and cameras clicked. That vast and often 
vague conception known as the Marshall 
plan had now emerged as an extremely de- 
tailed, very concrete statistical preview of 
how the sixteen Western European na- 
tions planned the mutual reconstruction of 
their economies with American aid by the 
end of 1951. This was the stuff that 
dreams are made of, the dreams of states- 
men from Briand to Churchill for some- 
thing like a United States of Europe. 

But before the dream could be trans- 
lated into action Europe—and 
America—had to win a Battle of 
the Gap as decisive in its way as’ 
the famous Battle of the Bulge in 
December 1944-January 1945 that 
ended Hitler’s last bid for victory. 
For every day in every way all 
signs indicated that the Russians 
would make their bid for victory 
over the hated Marshall plan in 
the gap between the present time 
and next spring, when the plan 
can begin to function. This is the 
season when Europe will suffer 
most from a shortage of dollars 
and a surplus of misery and cold. 

In Italy and France, where the 
crisis is most pressing, it is even 
later than the newspaper head- 
lines proclaim. The best informa- 
tion in Washington is that both 
countries must have aid by mid- 
October. In Italy, the Commu- 
nists have opened their full-scale 
campaign to overthrow the De {| 
Gasperi government and end 
American influence. “What a con- 
quest that would be,” wrote Anne 
O'Hare McCormick, New York 
Times columnist. “Of Western 
civilization, of the Vatican, of the 
strategic position in the Middle . 
Sea!” In France, the crisis for 
the moment is economic but it will prob- 
ably turn political after the October mu- 
nicipal elections. 


Curtain of Gold 


The sixteen-nation report that arrived in 
Washington last week from Paris ran to 
144 pages, 25,000 words, It outlined a 
Western European industrial power that 
by the end of 1951 will compare with the 
United States and surpass the Soviet 
Union in productive capacity. Politically, 
it will still be sixteen nations. But eco- 
nomically it will be united by joint-produc- 
ton programs, an international power grid, 
standard zed mining and electrical equip- 
vent, interchangeable freight cars, and 
mutually arran ed modernization of steel 
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Italian Reds strike at the U.S. by assail 


mills. A European committee will con- 
tinually supervise the program and report 
to the United States on how the $22,440,- 
000,000 needed—$19,330,000,000 directly 
from the Americas—is being spent. 

The Soviet Union knows that these bil- 
lions will form a sort of protective golden 
curtain. Behind it the Marshall plan can 
be developed. And behind the Marshall 
plan looms a Western Europe with inti- 
mate economic ties with the United States 
and also sufficient health to resist the 


Communist virus. If the ifs in its exe- 
cution can be overcome, here is how this 





De Gasperi government 


Marshallized Western Europe shapes up: 
> Food: Production will be restored to pre- 
war figures in cereals, exceeding them 
somewhat in sugar and potatoes, with the 
aid of imported farm machinery and ferti- 
lizer, and supplemented by direct food 
imports. However, since the population of 
the sixteen nations will have increased 11 
per cent since 1938, restoration of that 
year’s total food production by 1951 will 
still leave Europeans undernourished by 
prewar standards. 

> Coa: The plan calls for 584,000,000 tons 
a. year by 1951, an increase of one-third 
over this year’s production and of 30,000,- 
000 tons over the 1938 figure. Most of the 
needed mine machinery will be made in 
Europe; pit props will come from Sweden. 
Meeting the target depends largely on 


international 


ing the 


improving food and housing conditions 
in the coal fields, especially the Ruhr: 
Britain, despite current difficulties meeting 
its domestic coal target, hoped to begin 
exporting to the Continent by next April 
—6,000,000 tons in 1948, rising to 29,000,- 
000 tons in 1951. France undertook to raise 
Saar production 20 per cent over prewar. 
> Oil: Western Europe hopes to obtain two 
and a half times the prewar refinery out- 
put, an increase of 70,000,000 tons of crude 
to be processed locally. 
> Electricity: Consumption should rise to 
80 per cent above 1938, requiring an in- 
crease in generating capacity of 25,000,000 
kilowatts and in output of 70,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours. Ten per cent of the new 
generating equipment will have to be im- 
ported. A special study committee recom- 
mended construction of six new 
hydroelectric plants in Italy, 
France, and on the Austro-Italo- 
Swiss frontier, two lignite thermal 
plants in Germany, a geothermal 
plant in Italy, and possibly an 
international high-tension _ net- 
work, a program that will ignore 
national frontiers in the common 
interest. 
P Steel: An output of 55,400,000 
~ tons a year is scheduled, 80 per 
cent more than this year, 20 per 
cent more than 1938, and slightly 
more than the composite best 
year Western Europe ever had. 
The committee assumed a contri- 
bution of 10,000,000 tons a year 
by the Anglo-American zone of 
Germany. Until new continuous 
strip mills are built with imported 
equipment, sheets and tin plate 
will also have to be imported even 
after 1951; otherwise Western 
Europe anticipates virtual steel 
self-sufficiency by then. 
P Inland Transport: Capacity will 
be raised to 25 per cent above 
1938. Locomotives and passenger 
cars can be produced largely in 
Europe; freight cars will have to 
be imported. Standardization of 
freight-car design and an inter- 
national car pool are suggested. 
P Shipping: Europe plans to make good 
wartime losses of 22,000,000 gross tons. A 
major portion of the new tonnage will be 
built in Europe, some bought abroad. 
P Labor: The labor shortage will ‘persist, 
except in Italy, where there is a recurrent 
surplus of 2,000,000 men. With suitable 
training, housing, compensation, and free- 
dom to migrate, the Italian manpower 
surplus can eventually fill the deficits of 
the rest of Europe. 


Portrait of an Expert 


The Marshall pian of the sixteen West- 
ern European naiivus was neither negoti- 
ated nor drawn up by dipiomats. It was 
the work of “experts’—the anonymous 
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men: who often appear unidentified m 
photographs of famous diplomats and poli- 
tictans at the big international meetings. 
One of these experts sat next to Ernest 
Bevin in Paris last week as the Foreign 
Secretary signed the sixteen-nation report. 
He was Hervé Alphand, the French expert 
who made one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the report. Sheila Baker of News- 
WEEK'S Paris bureau, sends this sketch of 
what such an expert is like both officially 
and personally. 


It would be difficult for Alphand, Chief 
of Economic, Financial, and Technical Af- 
fairs of the French Foreign Ministry, to 





assignment and first international meet- 
ings—the Lausanne and Stresa conferences 
at which he served as secretary. 

Accent on Brains: Inspecteurs des 
Finances are very brainy boys who pass 
tough exams to get their jobs and, after 
preliminary financial training, are chosen 
according to ability to serve in all sections 
of the government. In the 1930’s, Alphand 
worked in the Finance Ministry, then was 
sent on a financial mission to Turkey, 
where he learned to keep late hours and 
consume—and hold—large quantities of 
hard -liquor durmg night hours spent 
drinking and playing cards with Mustapha 
Kemal and his cronies. Back in France, 
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inte: national 


Bevin, with Duff Cooper and Alphand, signs the Marshall plan report 


look or act less like a “technical expert.” 
Slender (about 5 feet 8). well-dressed with 
a dapper touch (for example, tan gabar- 
dine suit, blue shirt, and maroon tie), 
prematurely gray (which makes him look 
older than his 40 years), he has a quick, 
graceful manner, easy charm, and little of 
the factual dryness to be expected in a 
statistician. 

Alphands have been serving the French 
Government since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, as_ soldiers, magis- 
trates, engineers, and diplomats. A’ city- 
planner Alphand, great-grandfather 
Adolphe, laid out the Champs-Elysées, the 
Bois de Boulogne, and other Paris parks. 
Hervé was born in Paris on May 31, 1907, 
was a prize winner at the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques, got his LL. D., and at 
22 passed the competitive exams of the 
Inspection des Finances. As Inspecteur 
des Finances (which would correspond 
to a Treasury job in the United States), 
Alphand followed the tradition which dis- 
patches bright young mspecteurs to the 
provinces for training before assignment 
to more important posts in the govern- 
ment. For two years he studied taxation 
and government administration. By 1932 
he was judged ready for his first foreign 


in the Ministry of Commerce. he was ap- 
pointed Director of Commercial Accords. 
The Vichy government took away _ his 
ministry job in 1940 and sent him to 
Washington as Financial Attaché. 

In Washington, Alphand liquidated all 
French war contracts as quickly as pos- 
sible, resigned, and joined Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. During the bleak months in the 
United States when the Alphands were 
short of dollars, Mme. Hervé Alphand 
helped the family exchequer as an attrac- 
tive and talented singer at the St. Regis 
Hotel and Blue Angel night club in New 
York. (Still attractive and talented, Claude 
Alphand would like to sing again but for 
the last year she has been ailing.) 

In 1943 he started a round of interna- 
tional conferences and hasn’t missed one 
since—Hot Springs and UNRRA at At- 
lantic City in 1943, San Francisco, Lon- 
don, Paris, New York, and Moscow. 

Because his staff is minuscule compared 
with that of his American or British 
counterparts, Alphand is forced to take 
on a huge amount of detail and cover an 
enormous economic field. As a result, he 
says himself that he is no “expert,” since 
he cannot specialize in subjects such as 
steel or coal. He doesn’t attempt to fill his 
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head full of figures but aims instead for a 
broad grasp of the subject—with statistical 
gaps to be filled in by his assistants. A 
quick thinker and extremely articular 
speaker, Alphand is respected even by 
those across-the-table adversaries that he 
annoys. 

Life Begins at 9: During the sixteen- 
nation Marshall plan meetings, Alphand’s 
day started soon after 8. After breakfast 
at home (an: apartment on the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré, near the presiden- 
tial Elysée Palace), he arrived at 9:30 at 
his office on the fourth floor (American 
fifth floor) of the Foreign Ministry. Un- 
like the offices of Bidault and other high 
functionaries which are furnished with 
period furniture, tapestries, and chande- 
liers, Alphand’s corner office resembles an 
American businessman’s—a long room with 
long conference table on which _ blotters 
and ink are always ready for a confab. 
Alphand sits at a modern mahogany desk 
at the end, his back to tall windows over- 
looking the Seine. 

After looking over the newspapers and 
a 10 o'clock meeting with his immediate 
staff, he went to the Grand Palais. where 
he served as head of the French delegation 
and conference rapporteur général. Meet- 
ings with the executive committee kept 
him there after 1 o’clock. At 1:30 he had 
a quick lunch—at home or a business lunch 
at a restaurant—and was back in his 
office at 2:30. Not until 9 p.m. did he 
feel free to leave his desk, but then.tas he 
put it, “I go on vacation every night at 9.” 

From 9 to 1 a.m. and sometimes later, 
Alphand cuts himself off completely from 
his professional life. Something of the man 
about town, he likes the theater and man- 
ages to see most of the new plays, knows 
his way around Paris night spots, and has 
a wide circle of friends among artists and 
writers who have little or no interest in his 
work and with whom he never discusses it. 

His favorite diversion, and the one that 
wows all his friends, is doing imitat‘ons 
with a skill that could make him a fortune 


on the stage. He can take off any political , 


figure he has met, and he has met most of 
them. Bidault, Bevin, and Byrnes he does 
in their respective languages, Molotoff in a 
stuttering something that sounds like Rus- 
sian to anyone except a Russian. Alphand 
loves to do his take-offs and brought roars 
of laughter from Molotoff with his imita- 
tion of Byrnes, ditto from Byrnes with his 
imitation of Molotoff. But he has always 
been careful never to do Byrnes in front 
of Byrnes, or Molotoff in front of Molotoff. 


BRITAIN: 


Dimpsy Doodle 


It was a soft evening in May, in the 
Devonshire dimpsy (Devon for twilight) . 
In the shadows of Linketty Lane, a man 
and a maid leaned on a rustic gate and 
looked into each other’s eyes. Suddenly, 
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across a hedge, they caught sight of a 
bobbing gray head. 

“Are you a Peeping Tom?” the man 
demanded angrily. Then he jumped up on 
the hedge. Brandishing a cane, the owner 
of the gray head, a one-armed 69-year-old 
major named Thomas Wallace, charged 
the couple. The young man, William Evans, 
24, was battered about the head. His girl 
friend, Eileen Farrier, took him home and 
then to a hospital for stitches. 

Last week in Plymouth county court, 
Major Wallace paid for his dudgeon in 
the dimpsy. Judge Scobell Armstrong 
fined him nearly $100 and mused: “Though 
the major had four pints of Devon cider 
with four small gins in them, I do not 
think he was drunk, but fuddled and 
irascible.” 


Seen Through 


It wasn’t cricket but it worked: Travel- 
ing Britons, forbidden to take more than 
£5 ($20) out of the country, merely mailed 
a few pound notes in advance to a Paris 
or Switzerland address. Occasionally the 
post office intercepted the contraband and 
returned it to the sender. Last week, how- 
ever, the Treasury cracked down. Begin- 
ning Oct. 1, officials announced, special 
imspectors will turn X-rays and fluoro- 
scopes on suspicious mail. All cash or 
other valuables caught will be confiscated, 
while the become hable for a 
$2,000 fine. Cagey currency spivs prompt- 
ly figured out how to evade the tightened 
spot check: mail pound notes from unre- 
stricted Eire. 


senders 


Unpatriotically Yours 


The Rev. W. I. Bulman believes in 
“oiving the government a punch in the 
nose when they behave like idiots.” Bul- 
man also believes in the middle class since 
he lives in the middle-class London sub- 
urb of Cricklewood and, as vicar of St. 
Gabriel’s Church, draws a middle-class 
stipend of $2,552 a year. Last week the 
mayor of Willesden, the borough in which 
St. Gabriel's Church is situated, asked the 
vicar to re-form a wartime “savings group” 
as part of the National Savings Campaign 
the Labor government is pushing to sop 
up excess purchasing power. 

The vicar replied: “We have no inten- 
tion of attempting to re-form the savings 
group. Our members belong to the class 
who, in Mr. Shinwell’s [Minister of Fuel 
and Power] elegant phrase, ‘don’t matter a 
tinker’s cuss, so you will not have the 
impertinence to expect any help from 
them. 

“We have also been called spivs, drones, 
and worse. So far as we are concerned 
you’ve had it, chum. 

“We belong to a class whose incomes 
were reduced during the war and have 
gone down further since, 


“We have paid for two wars and we are 
32 
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Last Laugh: A new German 
magazine, Simpl, has this simple 
humor. One girl says: “Men, 

d 9 
coffee... theyre all ersatz. 


having to draw on our past savings to 
keep our heads above water because of 
the penal and predatory taxation of the 
Fascist assassins who call themselves .a 
‘Labor’ government—God save the mark! 

“This time, dear old comrade and citi- 
zen, we are going to stand aside and 
watch the humorously styled ‘working 
classes’ pay the bill—it’s about time they 
did, but I think you will have a tough 
time persuading them. 

“Tam happy to say I don’t hold a single 
government bond. Kiss Mr. Dalton 
[Chancellor of the Exchequer] twice for 
me. Yours, unpatriotically, W. I. Bulman.” 

Just to rub it in, Vicar Bulman an- 
nounced that at his Sunday church serv- 
ices on Oct. 5, “every spiv, drone, eel, or 
butterfly will be welcome ... And tell Mr. 
Isaacs |Minister of Labor] and Mr. Shin- 
well they may come along too. I shall use 
for my text: "The Heathen are come unto 
Thine inheritance, O Lord.’ ” 


Czar Cripps 


Sir Stafford Cripps, author of the de- 
tailed plan for Britain’s export offensive 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 22), on Monday be- 
came the supreme economic commander 
charged with carrying out the plan. He 
was named Minister of Economic Affairs 
by Prime Minister Attlee in the first of a 
series of Cabinet shifts expected to give 
the Labor Government a major over- 
hauling. Other early changes: Harold 
Wilson, former deputy to Cripps, to suc- 
ceed him as President of the Board of 
Trade; Arthur Greenwood, Minister with- 


out Portfolio, retired. 


On a Plane 


There is no austerity in the supply of 
stories about Britain’s austerity. The lat- 
est (from The London Daily Telegraph) : 
“As a returning plane was above the 
Houses of Parliament the other day, the 
steward called out: ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, you are now passing over the Labor 
Government. Tighten your belts, please’.” 


RUSSIA: 


Kager Thievers 


A NEWSWEEK correspondent reports 
that the latest Stalin story circulating in 
Moscow diplomatic circles runs as follows: 

Generalissimo Stalin got up one morning 
and found that his wrist watch was miss- 
ing. He called in the Kremlin MVD (Se- 
curity Police) man and ordered him to 
find the culprit and bring him to justice. 

Later that day, as he changed into an- 
other uniform, Stalin reached into a pocket 
and found the missing watch. He recalled 
the MVD chief and told him to abandon 
the investigation. The policeman de- 
murred. Astonished at this unexpected 
opposition Stalin repeated: “I, Stalin, order 
you to abandon the investigation.” Stam- 
mering, the chief explained his dilemma: 
“You see, this morning we arrested 21 
people suspected of taking your watch and 
nineteen have already confessed.” 


Stalin on Slums 


As part of the Moscow 800th-Anniver- 
sary celebrations, Soviet cinemas have 
been ordered to show old historic pictures 
which have the ancient Russian capital as 
background. Each showing is preceded by 
a twenty-minute speech by an “agitator” 
who extols the virtues of housing condi- 
tions in the Soviet capital and contrasts 
them with the slums existing in capitalist 
countries. 

Stalin himself sounded the keynote of 
the Moscow celebration when he said on 
Sept. 7 that, unlike other countries, the 
Soviets have already liquidated their cap- 
ital’s slums. 

Travelers who returned from the Soviet 
Union last week report that Muscovites 


who have known nothing but slum condi- 


tions.during the last decade are not tak- 
ing too kindly to the new party line. In 
one theater the agitator’s introduction to 
the movie “Kutuzoff” was interrupted by 
catcalls and cries: “Shut up. We paid for 
the movie, not for the propaganda.” In 
another house which advertised a showing 
of “Peter the Great” the speaker had dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a hearing and in spite 
of several appeals could not make himself 
heard above the loud conversation and 
coughing. When a woman lecturer fol- 
lowed him to the stage, the audience broke 
into loud groans. However, she brought 
the house down when, after one look at 
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would be spearheading a Soviet invasion 
of the Western Reich. The police arrived 
and arrested both the farmer and the noc- 
turnal coal dealer for black-marketeering. 


JAPAN: 


Imperial Inspection 


Five feet of water still covered much of 
the rice-rich Kanto plain north of Tokyo 
last week. In the capital itself 100,000 
refugees from three flooded wards slept 30 
to a classroom in 154 elementary schools. 
In Tokyo alone the total damage was esti- 
mated at $200,000,000. 

On the lighter side, the second worst 
flood in Japanese history kept a 64-year- 
old strong man, Hikosaku Sakamoto, from 
achieving his goal of walking 3.300 miles 
around Honshu in 80 days. Sakamoto 
puffed into Tokyo on Sept. 23, four days 
behind schedule. 

Another traveler across the flooded 
areas was Emperor Hirohito. Unlike four 
Councilors (members of the upper house 
of the Diet) who went to devastated 
Ibaraki prefecture to “inspect. and con- 
sole” and then complained about the lack 
of free drinks and entertainment, the 
emperor toured Saitama prefecture in an 
inconspicuous and frugal fashion. His re- 
ception proved again his hold over the 
minds and hearts of his subjects. News- 
WEEK’s Tokyo bureau cabled: 

“On Sept. 21 Hirohito visited the pre- 
fectural governor and then the worst-hit 
villages on the water-logged plain. Tears 
moistened his eves as he talked to refugees 
who had salvaged only the barest house- 
hold possessions. ‘Take care against disease 
as the waters recede,’ he counseled. 

“In the afternoon of the same day Hiro- 
hito continued his tour in a small launch 
flying the gold and scarlet chrysanthemum 
ensign and steered by a uniformed palace 
official. From roof tops and second stories 
villagers bowed to him, Many wept with 
gratitude for his visit. His boat stopped 
for a few minutes in front of one partic- 
ularly badly damaged farmhouse. Just as 
Hirohito said: ‘This is terrible,’ the un- 
shaven faces of three men long isolated by 
the water appeared at an upper-story 
window. They apologized for causing the 
emperor concern.” 


Green Bomb Tree 


Takeo Furuno, Japanese agricultural ex- 
pert, planted an experimental garden on 
the atom-bombed site of his former home 
in Nagasaki. Last week he reported that 
his still slightly radioactive soil had yielded 
bumper crops: twice as much wheat as 
before bombing, three times as much cot- 
ton, and 50 per cent more pumpkins, to- 
matoes, eggplants, and other vegetables. 
His report was heard by American atomic 
scientists with mingled skepticism and in- 
terest. 
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Wa a person goes to a bank to get 


capital there always comes a mo- 
ment when the banker and the bor- 
rower don’t like each other very much. 
The mind of the banker is filled with 
his client’s known or suspected weak- 
nesses and the client is full of the great- 
ness of his needs and the beauty of his 
possibilities. They are apt to 
say or think decidedly un- 
kind things about each other. 
That is somewhat the po- 
sition between ourselves and 
Europe at this phase of the 
Marshall plan. Much already 
has been said, and a lot more 
will be heard from us, about 
Europe’s begging for charity 
-and from Europe about the 
selfishness - of the United 
States and our lack of appreciation. 
The banker and the client wouldn’t 
even open negotiations, however, if 
they didn’t have fundamental reasons 
for wanting to do business with each 
other. Those reasons are much deeper 
and more basic than the criticism each 
may feel of the other in attempting to 
safeguard his own interests. The same 
thing is true between Europe and our- 
selves, and the truth is too important 
to be altered by the stage of bickering 
through which we will pass. 
The introduction to the report from 
the Paris conference touches one of 
these fundamentals when it recalls that 
before the war the 270,000,000 people 
of Europe lived at a standard higher 
than any other peoples in the world 
except those on the North American 
continent. It could have gone on to 
point out that the peoples of Europe 
had the skills of our civilization more 
highly developed than any others ex- 
‘cept those on this continent, and had 
an industrial capacity and_ strength 
second only to one other such estab- 
- lishment—the American. 


HE very existence of the Paris con- 
' |i ference and the fact that the sixteen 
European states there reached an 
agreed estimate of their combined eco- 
nomic situation have a basic meaning. 
The meaning is that war, hardship, and 
frustration have not turned Europe 
into an Atlantis lost in a sea of- despair. 
It has searched for an anchor and 
found it. 
Equally as fundamental as the fact 
that an anchor has been found is the 








An Anchor for a Continent 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


nature of the anchor itself. The mean- 
ing of the Paris report is that the six- 
teen governments which signed it have 
agreed that their future lies in the 
development of Western civilization in 
harmony with its traditions. They have 
chosen to give confidence to continued 
American economic strength and they 
have chosen to cooperate 
with it as their course to 
recovery. 

An alternative was offered. 
True, it was not a very at- 
tractive alternative in terms 
of immediate living stand- 
ards and economic recovery. 
During the conference some 
of the people there—particu- 
larly the Scandigavians—fre- 
* quently hinted that if the 
Marshall plan didn’t produce what they 
wanted they would go to Moscow for 
it. Hints of this sort occasionally made 
our own advisers at Paris feel like say- 
ing: “Go ahead and see what you get.” 
Nothing of the sort happened. The de- 
cision was in favor of the Marshall 
plan, leaving cooperation with Russia 
and its satellites as a secondary possi- 
bility. That was no light decision but 
one taken in an atmosphere of very real 
and serious anxiety. Continued Soviet 
hostility is a dangerous risk to accept. 


HERE also is another outgrowth of 

the Paris conference which - gets 
down to the bedrock beneath the col- 
lection of facts and figures. Many Euro- 
peans and quite a number of Americans 
had feared that the way would be 
opened for unbridled American inter- 
ference in both the economic and the 
political affairs of other nations. This 
is more than the stock Moscow propa- 
ganda line; it is 4 possibility which 
any realist knows would create intoler- 
able burdens and complications. The 
Paris report has foreseen the pitfall. By 
agreeing that all the participants in the 
plan should be jointly responsible for 
its execution, the main burden of polic- 
ing the spending will be put on the 
European countries themselves. In other 
words if the Italians, for example, are 
not living up to their commitments un- 
der the plan it won’t be ‘left to the 
United States alone to get them back 
into line. That principle of joint re- 
sponsibility, if it can be maintained, 
should be one of the most valuable 
features of the plan. 
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DOMINION: : 


Second Tunic War 


Canada’s resourceful War Assets Corp. 
last week placed on sale 30,000 military 
tunics 35 to 40 years old which, it claimed, 
“are so well preserved that not a single 
moth penetrated the defenses set up .. . 
in quartermasters’ stores.” The corpora- 
tion suggested the tunics might be used by 
bands, theater troupes, or the growing 
children of thrifty mothers. 


DOLLARS: 


Plan of Action 


In the last few months, secrecy has 
shrouded most of the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s negotiations in Ottawa, Washington, 
and London to solve its critical shortage 
of United -States’ dollars. Government 
spokesmen ignored opposition demands 
that their proposed solutions be aired pub- 
licly, although some hints were dropped 
unofficially (Newsweek, Sept. 8). Last 
week, the proposed plan was allowed to 
“leak” to Kenneth R. Wilson, widely re- 
spected Ottawa’ correspondent for The Fi- 
nancial Post, a Toronto business weekly. 
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The plan does not include devaluation 
of the Canadian dollar. But its four major 
points would drastically revise Canada’s 
economy: 

P Severe restrictions (higher taxes, em- 
bargoes, etc.) on a wide range of imports 
from the United States. 

> Closer integration of Canadian-United 
States industry, chiefly by offering tax 
rebates to American parent firms to in- 
duce them to expand their Canadian sub- 
sidiaries. 

> A United States loan to be kept as a 
guarantee to business and industry on 
both sides of the border that Canada’s 
balance of trade will be stabilized. 

P Intensive development of Canadian re- 
sources, such as Manitoba lignite and Al- 
berta and Labrador coal, to obtain raw 
materials now bought in the States. 
Significance-- 

While the plan has not yet received full 
Cabinet consideration (and cannot until 
Finance Minister Douglas Abbott returns 
from London Oct. 10), its drastic provi- 
sions were clear evidence that the dollar 
crisis is approaching its climax. 

If the Cabinet approves, it will only be 
with great reluctance. Higher taxes and 
embargoes on imports would make living 
in Canada even more austere than during 





Canada Wide 


In a mural of Christ and the Apostles, being 


painted by Madeleine Delfosse for St. Pierre Claver Church, Mont- 
real, the faces of seven of the Apostles were found last week to be 
those of the church’s seven vicars. A ceiling fresco of angels and 
saints included the faces of Pope Pius XII, three archbishops of 
Montreal, and Father Ernest Labelle, rector of St. Pierre Claver, 
who promptly started the artist to painting beards on the faces. 
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the war, when the public was more willing 
to accept restrictions for patriotic reasons. 
But the planners believe all of the meas- 
ures are urgently needed, unless the United 
States eases the situation soon by imple- 
menting the Marshall plan, which would 
enable Europe to buy Canadian goods with 
United States dollars, and by paying Can- 
ada to send food and goods to Europe. 


Smuggling and Hoarding 


_ A Toronto jeweler sold $7,718 worth of 
imported Swiss watches in the United 
States without reporting the deal to Can- 
ada’s tough-minded, but embattled, For- 
eign Exchange Control Board. A stock 
broker, visiting California, borrowed 
$1,650 from a client in that state and 
juggled his books on his return to show a 
credit in favor of his Samaritan. A West- 
ern Ontario housewife brought $1,000 into 
the states in an oversized, uplift brassiere. 

These were a few of the tricks Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police reported last 
week as the government-owned Bank of 
Canada launched a six-week public-rela- 
tions campaign to check smuggling United 
States dollars out of Cariada and hoarding 
them within Canada. Of an _ estimated 
$250,000,000 which American tourists have 
spent in Canada so far this year, only 
$46,000,000 has been turned over to the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Since May 26, when the latest restric- 
tions forbade Canadians to keep more 
than $10 of United States currency, or to 


cross the border with more than $10 
(U.S.) and $15 (Canadian) without a 


special permit, the RCMP have prosecuted 
only 23, convicting 16. Last week they 
intensified a nationwide check of all sus- 
pected leakages. The Mounties hope a lit- 


tle tough talk from a “redcoat” will plug 
the drain, 


MARRIAGE: 


Sundered by the Soviet 


In the last two years, the Canadian 
Government has made seven vain _at- 
tempts to convince Moscow authorities 
that Eleanora Kuznetsova, Russian baller- 
ina, should be allowed to join her hus- 
band, George F. Power, a Canadian Ex- 
ternal Affairs official, in Ottawa. George 
and Eleanora were married in Moscow in 
February 1945, in a civil ¢eremony and 
by the Catholic Church. But, like the 
Russian wives of other Canadians and 
Britons stationed in the Soviet Union in 
the last few years, Eleanora could not ob- 
tain a visa to leave the country (NEws- 
WEEK, July 14). 

On Sept. 26, the Canadian Government 
admitted virtual defeat. The External Af- 
fairs Department said it had been in- 
formed that Mrs. Power had applied for 
a divorce. Power said he would seek an 
annulment. 
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MOTHER OF INVENTION 


Why do you find Dodge way out in front with 
more performance features than any other car 
in its price class? 


Why do you find it outstanding among all cars 
for its economy? 


Why is the public more interested and enthusi- 
astic about the present Dodge than any other 
car in the market? 


Necessity may not have been the mother of these 


things, but Dodge standards of design, and Dodge 
resources in engineering ability may have had 
something to do with it. 


The proof of this leadership is everywhere, for you 
to observe and act upon. 





SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
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Exploring for Business 


BY” one of our great and progressive neigh- 
hors to the south, early realized the value of its 
“air arm” not only in national defense but for the 
purpose of exploring and developing the unlimited 
natural resources of its hinterland. Beechcraft twin- 
engined 18’s daily fly between Brazil's small jungle 
airstrips with mail, men and materials—handling as 
easily as on any metropolitan airport. 
Like Brazil, governments and corporations 
throughout the world are selecting the Beechcraft 18 


for their transportation needs because of its record 
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of reliability, speed and cruising range. As an ex- 
ecutive transport, accommodating up to nine people 
in splendid comfort, it can save many days of travel 
time—and much fatigue. Its readiness to go any- 
where, any time, gives executives and personnel the 
dollars-and-cents advantage of meeting sales and 
production problems quickly, and it also creates the 
extra time needed to do the job well! 

Your Beecheraft distributor is ready at any time 
to help you appraise your company’s air transporta- 


tion needs. Call on him. 


eech Aircraft 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 








» 
Thousands cheer: A demonstration hails the announcement by the Peréns that women have been given the vote 


ARGENTINA: 


Votes for Women 


Latin American women traditionally 
have been absorbed in the domestic world. 
Not until about twadecades ago did a few 
of them begin to think about equality with 
men, which Anglo-Saxon women had 
started working for half a century earlier. 
Their success was gradual—in only a few 
countries did they win the right to vote in 
national elections. Last week, led by the 
first lady of their land, Argentine women 
also gained this right. 

Eva Duarte de Perén’s campaign for 
women’s suffrage (NEWSWEEK, March 17) 
began shortly after her husband was inaug- 
urated President in June 1946. It reached 


its climax Sept. 9, when Sefiora de Perén 


appeared dramatically in the Chamber of 
Deputies to urge the unanimous passage of 
the suffrage bill. Her personal triumph 
came Sept. 23 when, before a cheering 
“throng of some 100,000 in the Plazo de 
Mayo, she watched her husband sign the 
law on the balcony of the Presidential pal- 
ace. The law provides: “Argentine women 
shall have the same political rights as 
men.” 

Teachers of Men: President Peron 
reminded each woman that she “must think 
of her obligation to give sound children 
and form virtuous men. The state in giv- 
ing this right has the obligation to ask that 
each mother shall become a teacher for 
her sons.” As rain began falling on the 
crowd, he cut his speech short and urged 
the people to disband quietly because 
“there are many women and children 
here.” 

An estimated 3,918,000 women could 
outvote Argentina’s 3,892,000 adult males. 
Within eighteen months, in plenty of time 
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for the 1952 general election, Argentine 
women over 18 would be registered for 
voting—those who do not register are sub- 
ject to fine. If a majority followed Senora 
de Per6én, prospects would be brighter for 


‘passage of the suggested constitutional 


amendment to permit the President to suc- 
ceed himself. 


AIRLINES: 


Condor from Peru 


The first flight of a new airline is no 
longer a novelty at La Guardia Field. But 
the sleek silver DC-4 with the red and 
white condor on its side which settled 
there on Sunday, Sept. 28, was doing more 
than completing an inaugural flight. It 
was introducing a promising newcomer to 
international air society. Peruvian Inter- 
national Airways had made its maiden 
trip from Santiago, Chile, to New York 
and established the first through, one- 
airline service between New York-Wash- 
ington and the major West Coast cities 
of South America. 

The idea was not new. As long ago as 
1928 C. M. Keys, then head of Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Corp., had drawn the 
route on a globe. It was the most direct 
route possible: a straight line nearly 5,000 
miles long through the middle of the 
hemisphere from Montreal to Lima, Peru. 
A slight bend in the line carried it about 
1,600 miles on to Santiago, and a right- 
angle turn 695 miles further to Buenos 
Aires. 

In 1944 Keys was ready to make his 
idea a reality. Peruvian International Air- 
ways was set up as a Western Hemisphere 
partnership. Canadian investors  con- 
tributed capital; the United States added 
money, equipment, and technical experi- 
ence; Peru furnished capital and a location 


of strategic importance across the route. 

The bilateral agreement between Peru 
and the United States under which PIA 
flies between the two countries provides 
that at the outset Peruvian ownership 
may be a minimum of 30 per cent but 
that after ten years Peruvian holdings 
must reach 51 per cent. PIA’s air crews 
are all citizens of the United States. 
Pursers, flight hostesses, and many other 
traffic and administrative employes are 
Peruvians. 

The ATC Man: For its president and 
general manager, PIA turned to the man 
who, during the war, had run the biggest 
airline the world has ever known: Lt. 
Gen. Harold L. George (ret.), Chief of 
the United States Army Air Transport 
Command. As organized by George, the 
ATC employed approximately 210,000 of- 
ficers and men, and 100,000 civilians. It 
operated 4,000 aircraft on regular sched- 
ules, over 160,000 miles of international 
routes. Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell Jr., 
organizer and launcher of the first B-29 
raid on Japan, was made executive vice 
president of the new line. 

On May 14, 1947, PIA started its op- 

erations with twice-weekly scheduled serv- 
ice between Lima and Havana via Pana- 
ma. Then the southern terminus was 
moved down to Santiago. Now the north- 
ern end has crept up to Washington and 
New York. Bilateral agreements between 
Peru and the governments of Argentina 
and Canada are expected to follow soon, 
completing this aerial avenue of the 
Americas. 
’ Along with its load of distinguished 
guest-passengers, PIA’s first flight brought 
another novelty to La Guardia Field. It is 
the first airline in the world to use full 
airborne radar in regularly scheduled pas- 
senger operation. The radar will be used to 
supplement other navigational aids. 
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The Donlevys before the battle 


Wrangle: Brian Donievy, 48, woo ‘em 
and win ’em film star, filed nine affidavits 
in a Hollywood court on Sept. 26 charging 
his 34-year-old ex-wife, singer Marjorie 
Lane, with adultery. Donlevy’s action 
came after he was ordered to show cause 
why he should not pay Miss Lane $75.000 
to finance her forthcoming court fight to 
set aside their February divorce decree. 
Miss Lane maintains that she was coerced 
into not opposing the original action, and 
charges also that the actor “encouraged” 
extramarital activities, because he was 
“too tired” for anything except Ins career. 


Censureds Apvinat WittiaM F. Hatsey 
was condemned by the Methodist Board of 
Temperance for saying in a magazine ar- 
ticle: “There are exceptions, of course, but 
as a general rule T never trust a fighting 
man who doesn’t smoke or drink.” Halsey 
also said he once ordered 100 gallons of 
bourbon taken on for his pilots. The Tem- 
perance Board called this “an astonishing 
breach of Navy discipline,” cited Sergeant 
York, General Doolittle, and Robert. E. 
Lee as non-drinking fighters, and asked if 
Halsey would “trust these men.” 


Born: Sept. 29, a son, the fourth. to 
columnist Leonarp Lyons and wife, in 
spite of Lyons’s Who's Who prediction of 
“daughter (name to come) .” 

Freed: The naval court-martial convic- 
tion of Chief Signalman Haroun E. 
HirsuperG, for mistreating American pris- 
oners in a Japanese prison camp (NEWws- 
week, Aug. 18), was set aside on Sept. 
26 by a United States district court, on 
the ground that the naval court lacked 
jurisdiction because Hirshberg had al- 
ready received an honorable discharge and 
had reenlisted. Both the Navy and the 
United States attorney stated that an ap- 
peal would probably be: made. Hirshberg, 
who received a ten-month jail sentence 
and a dishonorable discharge, will draw 
back pay and allowances amounting to 
$276 a month since the date of his con- 
viction. 
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TRANSITION 








Divoreed: Greer Garson, 36, and 
Ricuarp Ney, 34, in Hollywood, Sept. 25, 
after four years. Miss Garson; who played 
Ney’s mother in “Mrs. Miniver” (and won 
an Oscar), wept as she testified that he 
had called her a “has-been.” She asked no 
alimony. 


Invitation: Former Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes headed the list of six 
“eminent Americans” invited by Marshal 
Tito on Sept. 27 to tour Yugoslavia to “see 
for themselves what the true situation is” 
on supposed Yugoslav support of guerrillas 
in Greece. Others invited: Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., former Secretary of the Treasury; 
Harold E. Stassen, candidate for the 1948 
Republican nomination; Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, pastor-emeritus of the River- 
side Church; John Gunther, author: and 
Hanson Baldwin, military analyst. Dr. 
Fosdick and Byrnes declined the invita- 
tion. Byrnes said that whether the situa- 
tion constitutes a “threat to the peace is 
a matter for determination by the United 
Nations .. . and not ... by a group of 
private citizens.” 


Licensed: Princess Exizaseru and Lr. 
Piitip MountBatren, who will be married 
Nov. 20, bought their marriage license 
from the faculty office of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for £5 ($20). It was hand- 
written by a master penman on a piece of 
vellum 22 by 26% inches. On Sept. 29 
the princess tried on her wedding gown in 
the présence of two members of royalty. 
Special phone lines were installed between 
Balmoral Castle, Scotland, where Elizabeth 
was vacationing, and the couttMers in 
London who are working on gowns for 
the bridal party. 





Acme Photos 
License for England’s future queen 




















































Nicholson and Ann Cooper Hewitt 


Married: Thrice-married ANN Cooper 
Hewitt, 33, became the third wife of 
disk jockey Frank (Ropeo Roy) Nicxot- 
son, 41, in San Rafael, Calif., Sept. 20, one 
day after Nicholson’s second wife died 
from an apparently self-administered over- 
dose of headache tablets. On the wedding 
day the newlyweds attended the funeral. 
Five days later the radio station and 
sponsors employing Nicholson announced ’ 
that he had been fired. The final straw 
came on Sept. 26 when the San Rafael 
district attorney formally charged the 
couple with using fraudulent blood-test 
certificates, which were predated four 
days before the death of the previous Mrs. 
Nicholson. Miss Hewitt, famous a decade 
ago for her charges that she had been 
“duped” by her mother into submitting to 
a sterilization operation, announced that 


she thought she could now bear children. 
‘ 


Died: Janer FarRBANK, 44, concert. so- 


prano, in Chicago, Sept. 26. Miss Fair- 
hank, who devoted the major part of her 
recitals to the introduction of new songs, 
was the daughter of novelist Janet Ayer 
Fairbank, and the niece of novelist Mar- 
garet Ayer Barnes. 

Hvueu Lorine, 62, creator of the Dr. 
Dolittle series of children’s books, in Santa 
Monica, Calif., Sept. 26. Lofting began his 
writing career with illustrated — stories 
which he mailed to his children from the 
trenches during the first world war. 

J. Sroapety Stokes, 77, president of the 
Philadelphia. Museum of Art, in Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 26. 

Rosert ScHirRMER, 42, music publisher 
and fifth generation member of the fam- 
ily firm of E. Schirmer, Inc.,.in Prince- 
ton, N.J., Sept. 23. 

Pierre Lecomte pu Novy, 64, chemist 
and biologist and author of the current 
best seller, “Human Destiny,” in New 
York City, Sept. 22. 

Anprew C. McLavuGu.in, 86, educator 
and historian, in Chicago, Sept. 24. He 
won the 1936 Pulitzer Prize for history for 
his “Constitutional History of the United 
States.” 
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Menace of Rabies 


Of the half million people in the-United 
States who are bitten by dogs annually, 
only 50 to 70 are destined to die of rabies. 
Yet each peculiarly horrible ‘death from 
this cause strikes terror in a community, 
and a drive is usually started to check the 
rabies spread. 

In spite of these energetic local cam- 
paigns, the United States Public Health 
Service last week reported the highest 
rabies rate in history. Cases of animal 
rabies are soaring well above 10,000 a year 
—a 50 per cent increase over the prewar 
years. These are reported cases, USPHS 
doctors warn, and represent only about 
one-third of all rabies incidents. 

In Texas, animal rabies cases are up 100 
per cent over 1946. Last year, rabies in 
Michigan was restricted to one county; 
this year it has swept over half the state. 
Sharp increases are reported in Florida, 
Ohio, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, and Cali- 
fornia. States along the Appalachian 
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Mountains are particularly concerned over 
the spread of rabies in foxes. 

In Washington, Dr. J. H. Steele, chief 
of the Veterinary Division of the USPHS, 
blames lax control for the increase in this 
dread disease. Less than half the states 
now have effective rabies-control ~ pro- 
grams. Other states, New Jersey for one, 
are hopelessly ensnarled in local prejudice 
which permits humane societies success- 
fully to fight dog vaccination. Florida has 
no state rabies-control law at all. 

To combat this dangerous negligence, 
the New York Academy of Medicine last 
month strongly urged “uniform national 
control measures against rabies.” The 
academy demanded: (1) that rabies in 
any animal or man be made reportable to 
state and local health units; (2) that every 
state should require annual licensing of 
dogs, and (3) that in urban areas, the 
granting of a dog license should be made 
contingent on vaccination. ; 

Along similar lines, veterinary associa- 
tions are repeatedly asking for. Federal 
regulations to cover the rabies menace. 





European 


Tomorrow's Physicians: . British schoolboys who want to be doc- 
tors get a preview of their chosen career during a two-week “ex- 
periment in doing” conducted by the William Ellis School in 
London. Above, masked and gowned, they watch a tonsillectomy. 
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And just now the USPHS is working on 
new legislation for stricter Federal rabies 
laws to be submitted to the next Congress. 

Less Hydrophobia: While health of- 
ficials attack the control problem, research 
scientists are studying the rabies virus and 
its infiltration into the victim’s tissues in 
the hope of finding a better rabies treat- 
ment. 

In 1944, Dr. S. O. Levinson and his as- 
sociates at the Michael Reese Research 
Foundation, Chicago, produced a power- 
ful rabies virus vaccine with ultraviolet 
radiation. Recently, Dr. K. Habel of the 
USPHS suggested that the use of rabies 
serum in combination with this vaccine 
might bring about effective prophylaxis 
against rabies in man. 

For treatment, Dr. Habel recommends 
this course: Injections of serum are given 
immediately to a person bitten by an 
animal suspected of having rabies. Use of 
the vaccine is then postponed until diag- 
nosis is completed, in six days. If. the 
diagnosis is positive, there is still time for 
effective treatment. If negative, the pa- 
tient has been spared the painful, 62- 
year-old Pasteur treatment to which some 
30,000 victims of animal bites are sub- 
jected each year in the United States. 


Cancer Surgery by Layers 


For cancer of the face, a new technique 
called “chemosurgery,” a combination of 
chemistry and surgery, is by far the most 
reliable treatment. 

The scientist who coined this word, Dr. 
Frederic E. Mohs of Madison, Wis., bases 
his opinion on several hundred cases of 
face cancer which were successfully treated 
by chemosurgery. Most of the cancers were 
in an advanced stage; some had recurred 
after previous treatment by surgery, irradi- 
ation, or caustics. 

The Mohs technique, described in the 
current issue of the Archives of Dermatol- 
ogy and Syphilology, works this way: 
First, the cancer. is fixed in position by 
painting the surface with a zine chloride 
paste, which temporarily prevents the can- 
cerous cells from spreading. The next day 
one layer of the growth is removed. anc 
more fixative applied, ‘and the operatiorx 
is repeated until, through microscopic ex 
amination, an entirely cancer-free layer o 
tissue is reached. 

The method can be used only on easil: 
accessible cancers, such as those of th 
face, mouth, nose, cheek, or ear. Its mos 
obvious value, according to Dr. Mohs, i 
that the cancerous area, to be cut out ca. 
be exactly determined by microscope, an: 
only one to two millimeters of tissue be 
yond the cancerous limit need be sacr 
ficed. 

The Wisconsin scientist cited 232 case 
of basal cell epithelioma of the face, a con 
mon form of cancer affecting the cells cov- 
ering the skin and mucous membrane, ©: 
which 174 showed no evidence of cance 
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E.: hundred airport cities, as well as thousands of com- 
munities linked to these airports by surface carriers, now benefit 
by the latest drastic slash in «air freight rates which became 
effective August first. This is the third time since 194] that the 
Scheduled Airlines have reduced freight rates and today thousands 
of tons move weekly on regular schedules at rates so low that it 
is true economy to “ship air freight.” 


, P P Also, for the first time, shippers are now provided with an 
Air Kr el ht interline freight service of 20 Certificated Airlines under which 
4 shipments between air carriers move on a single airbill, insuring 

. new speed, new convenience for cargo. 


, Nowhere in the world is there such speed, amount of service, 
Everywhere 


such low rates and dependability as now provided air freight 
shippers in the U.S. by the Scheduled Airlines fleet of 700 planes, 
all of which carry freight as well as passengers and mail. And since 
air transportation is at the core of national security, the rapid 
development of air freight is strengthening our frontiers. 

























Taken from an actual shipping manifest, this 
single plane-load of air freicht is typical of the 
daily cargo carried by the Scheduled Airlines* 
of the U. S. 


Flowers and live plants Radios 

Seafood Film 

Fresh Meat Electrical Appliances 
Fruit Newspapers and 
Auto parts magazines 


Baby chicks Printed matter 
Kegged onion and Dry Goods 





cheese Bank checks 
X-ray and radio tubes Blood plasma 
Photo equipment Penicillin 





* Airlines that carry passengers—mail—express and freight 












You get there quickly, comfortably and economically when you go 
by scheduled Airline. Passenger fares are lower even than before the 
war. Air Mail is only 5¢. So, travel, mail and ship—by air! Call the 
nearest Airlines office or your travel agent for reservations. This 
advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s scheduled Airlines and 
'Jeading aviation manufacturers. 


tHE scnepucep AIRLINES of tHE UNITED STATES 


Air Transportation Strengthens America 
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~ hat... fine business stationery 
greets your correspondent the 
right way — immeasurably en- 
-hancing what you say. Make 
certain with your printer that 
the finest paper represents you. 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORA- 
TION, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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after three years. In five years, 94 of the 
174 were still cancer-free. 

In 103 cases of squamous (scaly) cell 
epithelioma, where the cells often break 
away from the original cancerous tissue 
and set up secondary growths, Dr. Mohs 
reports an 84.3 per cent success with chem- 
osurgery after three years or more. The 
operation carries practically no mortality 
risk. 


Delivery Room Plasma 


in childbirth is woman’s 
greatest obstetrical menace. It outranks all 
other single causes of maternal death in 
the United States. 

Yet mothers need not die of excessive 
bleeding when their babies are born if 
proper preventive methods and prompt 
care are available. Since the adoption of a 
practical, scientific program of blood re- 
placement at the Woman’s Clinic at the 
New York Hospital, there has not been 
one death from hemorrhage during 7,500 
gynecologic operations. On the obstetrical 
service, only one death from this cause has 
occurred during 14,000 deliveries. 

Last week, Dr. John Totterdale Cole, 
gynecologist and obstetrician, explained the 
New York Hospital therapy which has 
saved so many lives. Among the methods 
emphasized were: ‘ 
> Determination of the blood group and 
the Rh- type of all patients at their first 
“before-delivery” visit. 
> Cross-matching of the blood before de- 
livery if it appears that large blood loss 
may occur. One or more pints will then 
be held on call for immediate use. 
> Measuring the patient’s loss of blood, 
almost drop by drop, so that it will not 
be underestimated. 
> When hemorrhage occurs, shortening the 
use of anesthesia by postponing surgical 
procedure, if possible. 
> Keeping a small obstetric blood bank for 
emergencies on the delivery floor, besides 
the large, active general blood bank. 
> Rapid replacement of blood loss by a 
simple pressure mechanism added to the 
ordinary transfusion apparatus. In such 
cases, the drip method is too slow. 
> The administration of an alkali to com- 
bat transfusion reactions and to delay the 
onset of dangerous shock until enough 
blood and plasma are available. 


Hemorrhage 


New Role for Snake Venom 


In medical books, the rare and danger- 
ous skin infection first described in 1887 
by Dr. M. Kaposi of Vienna bears the 
name of its discoverer: Kaposi’s varicelli- 
form eruption. With its high: fever and 
painful, serum-filled blisters, it resembles 
chickenpox. It is caused by the virus of 
herpes simplex, the same virus that is re- 
sponsible for such common infections as 
fever sores and mouth cankers. 


As with all virus diseases, the sulfa 





Hands That Heal: Among sev- 
eral American surgeons to re- 
ceive honorary fellowships from 
the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London is Dr. Frank Lahey, 
internationally-known . director 
of the Lahey Clinic in Boston. 


drugs and penicillin have little effect on 
Dr. Kaposi’s stubborn eruption. But last 
week in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, two New York der- 


matologists, Drs. Leslie P. Barker and Ear! 


S. Hallinger Jr., suggested a dramatic new 
treatment which may serve to curb the 


‘disease. 


It includes injections of venom from the 
deadly moccasin. In the two cases pre- 
sented by the doctors, results were prompt 
and satisfactory. In the first, penicillin was 
used along with the snake venom to con- 
trol secondary infection. After each in- 
jection of snake venom, there was a drop 
in temperature with no further rise after 
the third treatment. 

In the second, less severe case, diphen- 
hydramine hydrochloride (Benddryt* hy- 
drochloride) was used with the snake 
venom to take care of any possible allergy. 
Twelve hours after the treatment was 
begun, symptoms disappeared and the pa- 
tient’s temperature went down to normal. 

This is not the first time that snake 
venom has been used as a medicine. It has 
been tried out with some success on hemo- 
philia (hereditary abnormal bleeding) 
and, less favorably, to reduce the severity 
of epileptic attacks. With the new and 
striking results in Kaposi’s disease, moc- 
casin venom therapy, according to the 
New York doctors, will now “merit fur- 
ther trial” in this and other skin condi- 
tions. 
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Because photography can condense... 


gee AS IT Is, that little rectangle “stage center” 
is this ad... condensed by microfilming’s magic. 
Condensed yet all there — ready to be brought back 
to original size. Photography can reduce —tremen- 
dously — without losing a detail. | 


As a business or professional man, you can utilize 
photography’s reducing ability in important ways. 
You can utilize it to save space . . . to speed refer- 
ence. With Recordak microfilming, you can “de- 
bulk” files 98% . . . keep the film records at hand 


for quick viewing, full-size, in a Recordak Reader. ~ 





Functional Photography 


You can utilize it to make sales presentations more 
complete, more resultful. With motion pictures, you 
can “pack” a plow, a plant, a whole process into a 
small can of film...travel it where you will...show 
it off “large as life” and much more dramatically. 

Only a suggestion... this...of what photography. 
can do because it can condense. For a better picture 
of the applicational possibilities that stem from this 
and other unique characteristics of photography, 
write for “Functional Photography.” 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


is advancing business and — 
industrial technics. =~ 
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From the old way of crystallizing nitrate on trays, Eastman progresses to drying crystals in whirling baskets 


Crystals by Artifice 


The perfect crystal, with its atoms lined 
up in regular rank and file, represents na- 
ture at its neatest. Men have always 
prized such crystals as the diamond and 
the ruby for their beauty. 

Modern engineers evaluate them more 
objectively: for hardness, indestructibility, 
and electrical and optical qualities. For 
these purposes the art of artificial crystal 
growing has been developed. Not only 
does this accomplish quickly what nature 
may take thousands of years to produce 
through the random workings of heat and 
cold, pressure, and evaporation, but the 
results are often better. Current reports 
from industrial laboratories show varied 
applications: 
> The Linde Air Products Co., by meth- 
ods which it does not disclose, has pro- 
duced synthetic star sapphires and star 
rubies identical with the costly natural 
gems, an achievement far beyond the 
small synthetic jewels now used in watches. 
Displayed in New York for the first time 
last week at the American Museum of 
Natural History, they looked exactly like 
the natural stones, distinguishable only to 
the careful scrutiny of the expert. The 
synthetics will be marketed for less than 
one-tenth the price of the real gems. 
> A properly sliced wafer of quartz crystal 
has a remarkable quality: It will vibrate 
at a particular frequency, giving out an 
electrical impulse which can control the 
tuning of a radio station. The armed forces 
used quartz wafers by the millions during 
the war for pushbutton-tuned communica- 
tion sets. But while quartz, chemically 
identical with sand, is common, the perfect 
crystals needed for tuning purposes were 
critically short in the United States, and 
the supply was mainly imported from 
Brazil. The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
-have now created a domestic substitute. 
It is made from another substance—ethy- 
lene diamine tartrate—which is grown in | 
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vats from chemical solution. Over a period 
of three months the solid crystals form 
into clusters like groups of ice cubes, 
which are then sliced into thin sections. 
These units, vibrating at a predetermined 
pitch, already are serving to sort out in- 
dividual conversations from the hundreds 
carried on a multiple telephone circuit. 
> Eastman Kodak for years has dissolved 
silver slugs in nitric acid, then evaporated 
the solution for days in open porcelain 
dishes to obtain crystals of silver nitrate. 
These are then processed into the sensi- 
tive coating of photographic film. A major 
improvement in the process was reported 
last week: In thousand-gallon tanks the 
silver nitrate solution is stirred constantly 
to produce a steady crop of crystals, which 
are then drawn off and spun dry in whirl- 
ing baskets. 


Transatlantic Robot 


The end of the war found the service 
laboratories richly endowed with falling 
and flying robots in various stages of de- 
velopment. There was the Azon bomb, 
which could be steered by radio while it 
fell, giving the bombardier a welcome op- 
portunity to correct his initial aim. There 
were even more brainy “birds” known by 
such once-secret code names as Pelican, 
Robin, Roc, Moth, and Bat, and endowed 
with perceptive mechanisms 
radio, radar, and television to guide them- 
selves relentlessly to a selected target. 

The story of their development is told in 
“New Weapons for Air Warfare,”* an- 
other volume in the official ‘history of 
government war research, published last 
week almost at the same time that the 
Air Force wrote an even more advanced 
chapter into the history of guided flight by 
sending a robot plane all the way across 
the Atlantic. Earlier this year the plane 





*New Weapons For ArR WarFaRE: Fire-Control 
Equipment, Proximity Fuzes, and Guided Missiles. 
Edited by Joseph C. Boyce. 292 pages. Little, 
Brown. $4. 


including . 


was tested in hops around the United 
States (NEWSWEEK, June 23) and when 
the British asked to see it, the machine 
was simply sent over the ocean. 

_ The four-engined C-54 Skymaster was 
equipped with radio receivers to respond 
to outside guidance and a “mechanical 
brain” of its own. Fourteen men were on 
board to observe the craft’s functioning 
and take over control should it falter. 
But after taxiing the ship out on the run- 
way at Newfoundland and pushing a single 
button to start the mechanism, the pilot 
did nothing but wait twelve hours and five 
minutes until the craft landed gently at 
Brise Norton, 40 miles from London and 
2,400 miles from the starting point. 

Part of the control was accomplished by 
built-in “programming”—prearranged se- 
quences of operations like lifting the land- 
ing gear and throttling down the motors 
to cruising speed. Part of it was in re- 
sponse to signals obtained by the plane’s 
radar altimeter from ground reflections, 
and by its radio compass from transmit- 
ters at the airport runways at both ends of 
the course and from two vessels along the 
course at sea. 

Asked how it felt to depend on a robot, 
the pilot said: “I would rather land with 
the automatic flight controller in bad 
weather than bring in the ship myself on 
instruments. The automatic flight con- 
troller is much more sensitive and quicker 


to respond than any human brain and 
hands.” 


Atomic Dopes 


To promote the engineering application 
of atomic energy, the government’s Clin- 
ton Laboratories at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
last spring ran a training school for tech- 
nical personnel from industry. Taking the 
atom in their stride, the students referred 
to the institution as the “Clinch* College 
for Nuclear Knowledge.” And since most 





*For the nearby Clinch River, which flows into 
the Tennessee. 
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People are saying— 


“Honestly, we never knew any car 


could give us so much and cost so little!”’ 


Yes, you’re wise to choose a new Chevrolet. It will fulfill your desires for Big-Car 
beauty, Big-Car comfort, Big-Car performance and dependability; and it will save 
you money on purchase price, operation and upkeep as well. It alone gives 


BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST. 


Women, as well as men, give their highest 
praise to this beautiful new Chevrolet, 
famous for BIG-CAR QUALITY AT 
LOWEST COST. 

Ask them for further details, and they 
will tell you Chevrolet is outstanding for 





Big-Car styling, Big-Car comfort, Big-Car performance and 
dependability, among all automobiles in its field. 

They will remind you that this is the natural result of 
finer quality, for Chevrolet is the only car in its field 


Yes, people are saying— “IT’S THE NE We 











combining such features as Body by Fisher, 
the Knee-Action Gliding Ride, Valve-in- 
Head Thrift-Master Engine, Positive-Action 
Hydraulic Brakes, and many other advantages 
usually reserved for higher-priced cars. 

But the main point, which all owners 
emphasize most strongly when they speak of 
Chevrolet, is that it gives these Big-Car 
advantages at lowest cost—and, in fact, at 
substantial savings in purchase price, operation 
and upkeep. 

Own one of these new Chevrolets, and we 
believe you and your family will join with 
other men and women everywhere in saying, 
“Honestly, we never knew any cart could 
give us so much and cost so little!” 


CHEVROLET 


for BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST!”’ 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICH, 
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1. Blanc Fixe 





3. Pop Test 


C) Material used as filler in paper 


C) Fixative used in etching 


(C0 Pulp bleach 





C1 Strength test for paper 
C) Analysis of bleach liquor 
(] Test for purity of pulp 








Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Format 


LJ Fiber distribution in paper 
C] Special kind of press make-ready 


(] General appearance of a printed piece 





4.M 





| Half an en 


CL) Roman symbol for 1000 


Fourth letter in the printer’s alphabet 
I p 


ANSWERS 


] Blanc Fixe is material used as 

filler in paper. Filler and surfac- 
ing materials used in Levelcoat* 
printing papers are required to pass 
strict tests of purity and whiteness. 
That’s one reason Levelcoat is 
brighter consistently. 


Format is the general appearance 

of a printed piece — its size, style, 
and shape. Even with the most dis- 
tinctive format, fine printing achieves 
its full effect only on fine paper. And 
for pieces which deserve fine paper, 
specify a grade of Levelcoat. 


3 Pop Test is a strength test for 
paper. In perfecting Levelcoat 
printing paper some 700 checks and 
instrumentation procedures may 
play a part. No wonder, then, that 
with printers who are perfectionists 
themselves, this excellent paper is 
so popular. 


4 Mis the Roman symbol for 1000. 
Check 1000 sheets of Levelcoat 
on the press. Or 10,000. Or 100,000, 
You'll find them uniform in texture, 
in smoothness, in strength. And in 
printed results which say indisput- 
ably, ‘““This is Levelcoat!”’ 
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7 PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 


* + RADEMARK 
TT.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 










Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPERMAKING —1947 
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SCIENCE 





of them already possessed a doctorate in 
philosophy or science, a special degree— 
Doctor of Pile Engineering or, more brief- 
ly, DOPE—was invented for unofficial 
bestowal on completion of the course. So, 
at least, Prof. Clark Goodman of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as- 
serts in a review of nuclear training in the 
journal Nucleonics. 

Last week the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion announced that research and training 
at the Tennessee laboratory would go on 
a more formal academic basis. The labora- 
tories, hitherto operated by the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., will be turned over to the 
University of Chicago, already deep in the 
atom business as manager of the Argonne 
National Laboratory nearer home. Four- 
teen Southern universities will participate 
in the program of Clinton National Lab- 
oratory through their membership in the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 

The “doctors of pile engineering” from 
these institutions will have more to work 





Coronado was right : 


... there IS gold in Kansas 


KANSAS offers unlimited 
opportunity to industry. You 
find a population of 15-million 
within 250 miles, representing 
an 8-billion dollar market. 
Ranking second among all the 
states in highway mileage and 
fifth in miles of railway, Kan- 
sas’ transportation offers effi- 
cient access to domestic and 
foreign markets. Transcon- 
tinental airlines, year-round 
flying weather and central 
location are considerations of 
major importance. One-half 
the agricultural wealth of 
erica is produced within 
miles of Kansas. Mineral 
production. including petro- 
leum, natural gas and coal, 
exceeds that of 39 other states. 
Natural resources include 29 
basic minerals in commercial 
quantities, plus agricultural 
products and by-products. 
Power, fuel and water are 


OUR RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING STAFF 

WILL BE HAPPY TO ASSEMBLE DATA AND FACTS 
PERTAINING TO YOUR INDUSTRY. PLEASE 
ADDRESS YOUR REQUEST TO: 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


abundant and you are assured 
intelligent, cooperative labor. 

Yes, there is GOLD FOR YOU 
« « - in Kansas! 


with than the celebrated nuclear reaction 
pile from which radioactive isotopes are 
now shipped to scientists’ all over the 
United States and abroad. Under Chi- 
cago’s management, a new “high-flux” 
nuclear pile, with several ‘times the yield 





of neutrons and energy, will be constructed 
at Oak Ridge. AEC spokesmen said it 
would be useful both in peacetime applica- 
tions of atomic power and in producing 
more devastating weapons. 


More Scientific American 


For 102 years the Scientific American 
has reported the rise of the nation’s tech- 
nology. The steamboat and the locomo- 
tive, the phonograph, the subway, electric 
lighting, the telegraph and telephone, the 
motion picture, radio, automobiles, and 
airplanes have paraded in turn across its 
news and advertising pages. But the once 
flourishing magazine in recent years ‘has 
fallen behind the crest of the advancing 
scientific wave. Last week the Munn fam- 
ily which had owned it for a century sold 
out to a group with fresh financing and 
high-voltage editorial plans. Gerard Piel, 
former Life science editor and onetime 
personal assistant to Henry J. Kaiser, 
promoted the purchase and has _ been 
named president and publisher. Among the 
backers are John Hay (Jock) Whitney, 
financier, and Lessing Rosenwald, former 
Sears, Roebuck board chairman. 

The new publisher, will continue the 
Scientific American in its present old- 
fashioned form for a few months, then 
turn it into a different kind of word-and- 
picture medium intended to be both more 
scientific and popular. Its purpose is to 
keep scientists in any field abreast of de- 
velopments in the other fields, while in- 
forming the lay reader as well. Its coverage 
will be broadened to include not only the 
physical sciences, but also the social 
sciences and medicine. 
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KANSAS “LY 


MEETS 


812-A HARRISON STREET e@ TOPEKA, KANSAS 


INDUSTRY HALF WAY 





LIGHTER 


ZIPP FLUID 


For a quick light with less 
refilling, buy ZIPPO FLUID. It 
never gums up the works. 
New bell spout flows just right 
jam for fast filling without spilling. 
IAT YOUR DEALER 


25° 


Flints. No mail orders 


THE MAKERS OF 


ZIPPO Wingree LIGHTER 


BRADFORD, PA 
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38 MILES PER GALLON 


If you want real performance, choose CROSLEY! 
This fine, new car reverses the trend toward heavy, 
cumbersome, expensive automobiles—weighs only 
about 3 as much and operates for about ¥, as 
much as other so-called light cars. 


For example: John A. Fitzgerald, Jr., 1025 











INVESTORS MUTUAL, 
INC. 


Dividend Notice 
The Board of Directors of Investors Mutual, 
Inc. has declared a final quarterly divi- 
dend of twenty seven cents per share pay- 


able on September 26, 1947, to share- 
oe on record as of September 12, 


E. E. Crabb, President 


Principal Underwriter and 
Investment Manager 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
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Noble Ave., Danville, Va. averaged 38 miles per 
gallon of gas on a recent trip. 


And the new CROSLEY truly IS a FINE car. In 
the convertible or sedan, you gét ample room for 
4 husky people plus luggage. You get smooth, 
safe, effortless driving. 


In the % ton 
CROSLEY PICKUP, 
you get real econ- © 
omy for service calls, 
light deliveries, etc. 


In every CROSLEY you get the startling COBRA 
(COpper BRAzed) steel engine with 7'/. to 1 ratio; 
delivers 35 to 50 miles per gallon — care-free 
cruising — lightning pickup. 





Sedan lists $888 at factory. Taxes extra. 


={RESLEF= 


FINE car 


For information and literature write: Crosley Motors, 
2532-FF Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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VALUE 


To Magnavox owners, value is 
best represented by their dual 
enjoyment of a superb musical 
instrument. and truly fine furni- 
ture. 14 distinctive models priced 
from $187 to $750. The Chair- 
side (illustrated) $245.00. 
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Amid the Native Corn 


“IT would include. in the current Phe- 
nomena Americana a brace of young fel- 
lows out of the Ozarks, Lum and Abner. 
They have made a specialty of ‘corn’ for 
years. I’m talking about ‘corn’ in the first 
connotation, or the neckyoke brand, the 
most enduring form of humor -known in 
the United States of America. It is sneered 
at by the city slickers but it has out- 
lasted all other kinds.” 

The praise came from the late Damon 
Runyon, a writer whose specialty was 
the city and its people. Yet, like many 
another city slicker, he found time to 
appreciate the Ozark humor of Lum and 
Abner whose seventeen years on the air 
is virtually a Phenomenon Radio. 

This week, Lum and Abner hitched up 
their breeches and moseyed back to the 
CBS network (Monday-Friday, 5:45-6 
p.m., EST) after six years on ABC. It was 
unlikely that they would notice the 
change. For Chet Lauck and-Norris (Tuf- 
fv) Goff who play Lum Edwards and 
Abner Peabody, putting a show on any- 
body’s network is “purtin’ ear as easy as 
spittin’.” 

My Old Ozark Home: Lauck and 
Goff were boyhood friends in Mena, Ark. 
They separated to go to college in the 
1920s. Tall, dark, and lanky, Lauck came 
home and went into the automobile-fi- 
nance business. Short, fair, and plump- 


ish, Goff settled down to wholesale gro-” 


cering. Had it not been for a flood, they 
probably would still be selling cars and 
crackers in Mena. But in 1931 they put 
on a blackface act at a benefit for flood 
victims. It was good and the local radio 


RADIO 








station manager asked them to drop by 
for an audition. 

When Lauck and Goff arrived at the 
studio, they found the place teeming with 
would-be Amos ’n’ Andy’s. Right there 
they switched to Ozarkian humor. Lauck 
pulled the name “Lum” out of the air, anc 
Goff followed with Abner. Their routine, 
hastily ad libbed out of a lifetime with the 
real thing, was even better than the black- 
face act. The business of being whoiesak 
grocers and auto financiers was dead. Th: 
radio program, Lum and Abner, was bory: 

Suecess Story: Soon after, Lauck an: 
Goff moved to Chicago and network rad‘. 
They also got their first sponsor and thei: 
first headache. Feeling duty bound to pre- 
sent a script to a sponsor, the boys se: 
about writing one. It took them 29 hour: 
After that it was easier. Their Jot ’En, 
Down Store in Pine Ridge became a kind o: 
second home for them and for part of thi 
radio audience. Lum was always the seli- 
appointed executive while Abner took th: 
short end of the dog’s leg. In this~setting. 
they wove endearing little homilies thai 
appealed to anyone with a love of basic. 
native humor. 

As the program grew older, other char- 
acters were added, some played by Lauck 
and Goff, some by other radio actors. In 
1937 Hollywood called, and the show 
moved to the West Coast, where Lauck 
and Goff put on the make-up of old men 
for some six movies. The bankroll was 
growing. And with the hiring of two script 
writers, the job became ever easier. Now- 
adays Lauck and Goff are likely to wander 
into the studio just in time to go on the 
air. If the script isn’t long enough it 
doesn't faze them: they simply ad lib until 
time for the commercials. 





Lauck and Goff in “civilian” clothes and as Ozark sages, Lum and Abner 
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Linkletter’s fools make him rich 


The Madness of People 


Two years ago the combined brain be- 
hind the People Are Funny show hit on 
a unique “carry-over” stunt. Twelve tiny 
boxes were sealed in as many transparent 
plastic balls and, with appropriate pub- 
licity, dropped in the Pacific Ocean. The 
first person to find a floating ball and 
follow the enclosed instructions was to 
receive $1,000. Last week Klenre, a 27- 
year-old Ennylageban Island native, who 
found the only ball to turn up to date, 
after traveling more than 4,000 miles from 
the Kwajalein-Marshalls to Hollywood, 
claimed his prize on the show (NBC, Fri- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m., EST). 

The day before the lucky islander 
picked up his check a book called “People 
Are Funny”* was published. Written by 
Art Linkletter, the show’s master of cere- 
monies, the book devoted four pages to a 
detailed description of the Klenre stunt 
from beginning almost to end. The co- 
incidence in timing was not chicanery on 
Linkletter’s part. It was simple proof that 
a “carry-over” stunt had indeed carried 
over remarkably well. 

The preparation behind such successful 
stunts is the meat of Linkletter’s book. 
Seldom do they involve so innocent a by- 
stander as Klenre. Instead, the madness 
of “People Are Funny” is of a kind calcu- 
lated to send Klenre scurrying back to 
the relative sanity of his islands. 

Willing Fools: Linkletter and his 
off-mike partner, producer John Guedel, 
concocted the People Are Funny program 
in 1941. Since then they have been very 
busy making fools out of the average citi- 
zen, not only with the citizen’s consent 
but virtually at his insistence. One con- 
testant was willing to kiss a pig—for 5 
cents. Another happily rushed out on a 





_ “PEOPLE ARE Funny. By Art Linkletter. With an 
a ae by Bing Crosby. 275 pages. Double- 
ay. $2.50. 
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football field and tackled a player while 
the game was in progress. 

Even Linkletter fails to understand 
why. Perhaps, he figures, the reason lies 
in the fact that practically everybody sus- 
tains a secret ambition to say or do ridic- 
ulous things—to relieve some suppressed 
desire. Whether that is the answer or not, 
Linkletter and Guedel have proved that 
people are funny. And out of that fact, 
they earn a handsome $250,000 a year, 
sell carloads of Raleigh cigarettes, and 
keep an audience of several million happy 
for half an hour a week. 

Daytime Pattern: Where anything 
may happen on People Are Funny (which 
carries $100,000 worth of insurance with 
Lloyds in case anything goes too far) , the 
team’s afternoon show, House Party (CBS, 
Monday-Friday, 5-5:30 p.m., EST) fol- 
lows a more accepted pattern: a blend 
of interviews, household hints, and the 
children’s hour. It, too, is an audience 
participation show. And again Linkletter 
is kept busy ad libbing. But he knows— 
generally—what to expect. For example, 
he finds old people and children the easi- 
est and most interesting to interview. Old 
people “have nothing to hide; they don’t 
care what others think, so tell all.” The 
children “don’t know what they don’t 


‘ know, so they tell all.” One afternoon, 


Linkletter asked a 7-year-old boy what 
his mother did. “Oh nothing,” he shrugged. 
“She’s too busy having babies.” 

With it all, Linkletter has remained a 
relatively calm, amiable chap with an at- 
tractive wife and four children. How he 
does it, and how he learned his radio tricks 
are all set down in “People Are Funny.” It 
adds up to a surprisingly entertaining 
book, even for those who have no intention 
of going near a microphone—until they 
get into the studio. 


Teleseries 


When the Dodgers hooked the National 
League baseball pennant last week it was 
not only a boon to Brooklyn—it was a 
terrific break for the television industry. 
Now set owners in the East, the country’s 
biggest television center, could watch the 
entire World Series in their own living 
rooms, as the New York Yankees batted it 
out with the Brooklyn Dodgers. They 
could, that is, if “Happy” Chandler, the 
baseball czar, would agree to a price. At 
first Chandler demanded $100,000 for the 
series rights. He had only one taker: Lieb- 
mann Breweries. But he turned it down 
on “moral” grounds. 

Last week Chandler found more “re- 
spectable” sponsors—but at a smaller price. 
The Ford Motor Co. and Gillette Razor 
Blades bought the series rights for $65,000. 
They will plaster the games all over the 
three New York television stations, two 
in Philadelphia, two in Washington, D.C., 
and one in Schenectady, N.Y. It will be 
the biggest show in television to date. 
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New space-saving 
filter cleans” 
up to 61% more air 


A TRICKY PROBLEM 
encountered by ven- 
tilating engineers is 
filtering a large vol- 
ume of air where 
space for filter panels 
is limited. Often 
standard filters just 
won't do. But Air- 
Maze has the answer 
—the new P-5 high- 
velocity filter. 





It operates at “coil” velocities up to 600 
f.p.m., instead of the standard 350. Makes it 
possible to use 14 fewer filters for many indus- 
trial, commercial and railroad ventilating 
jobs. Usually eliminates need for V-Bank assem- 

lies. Cuts air-cleaning cost to an all-time low. 


THE P-5 WORKS HARDER than most types of 
filters. Its exclusive filter media design causes 
3 changes of direction in air flow. Over a 
million tiny openings in every 20x 20 panel 
literally “scrub” the air 
free from dust, dirt, and 
impurities, causing 
them to deposit evenly 
on viscous-coated wire 
baffles. Yet the “Z” 
shaped channels (see 
illustration) provide 
Shae large open areas for dirt 

ANS storage so that flow of 
SED — cleaned air is almost un- 
impeded. Result: More 

-BUT IT COMES Out cieAN! clean air, less servicing 


than ordinary filters. 
Filters are all-metal, permanent, easily cleaned. 


DIRTY AIR GOES IN HERE 





Other Air-Maze filter panels are available 
to meet a wide variety of specific requirements: 


GREASTOP* FILTERS to prevent grease nuisance 
and fire hazard in kitchen ventilating ducts, 


KLEENFLO* FiLteRS for recirculating air systems, 
unit ventilating cabinets. Moderately priced. 


WATER ELIMINATOR PANELS for industrial use 
where entrained water must be removed from 
the air stream. 


INDUSTRIAL FILTERS (Types “A”, “B” and R-72) 
for heavy duty ventilating jobs and for pro- 
em engines and compressors from cheb 
sive effects of dust and grit. 


*T. M. registered U. S. Patent Office 


HAVE YOU A FILTERING PROBLEM? Whatever it is, 
ut it up to Air-Maze, the Filter Engineers. 

/hether you build or use engines, compress- 
ors, air conditioning 
and ventilating 
equipment, or any 
device using air or 
liquids—the chances 
are there is an Air- 
Mazeengineeredfilter 


Write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleve- 


land 5, Ohio. 








The Filter Engineers 

















Woman Bites Washington 


Twice a week the pert and tiny (5 feet 
34 inch) Elise Morrow whips the frosting 
off Washington’s upper crust and lays it 
bare in “Capital Capers.” Three weeks 
ago Mordell Features discovered her col- 
umn in The Philadelphia Inquirer and by 
last week had planted it in The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and John S. Knight’s four 
dailies—The Chicago Daily News, Detroit 
Free Press, Akron Beacon-Journal, and 
Miami Herald. 

These new customers are pretty far from 
the capital’s cocktail beat, but the farther 
the better, Mrs. Morrow believes. Often 
her column is as much a rib of her society- 
reporting sisters in Washington as it is of 
the capital social whirl itself. But few of 
Mrs. Morrow’s colleagues see her stuff. “If 
they did, I’d be.tarred and feathered,” she 
says. 

She Slays Them: As the autumn so- 
cial season began for Washington it was 
open season for Mrs. Morrow. Among her 
recent potshots: “The habitués of the capi- 
tal cocktail-party set—those specialists in 
jamming the gears of the ship of state— 
are returning to-town in_ suffocating 
strength . . . Actually it is rhetorical to 
ask who will take Mrs. [Evalyn Walsh] 
McLean’s place as Washington’s supreme 
hostess. No one possibly could. Swaddled 
in pink marabou and satin and ostrich 
feathers, with ropes of diamonds from her 
wrists to her shoulders, with too much 
rouge on her face, screaming and crooning 
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Elise Morrow: In Washington what they don’t read won’t sting them 


by turns, she was absolutely unique.” As 
likely queen of the forthcoming season, 
Mrs. Morrow nominated Mrs. Perle Mesta, 
“the daughter of Oklahoma oil and the 
widow of Pittsburgh steel.” Mrs. Morrow 
on protocol: “That elaborate Washington 
social farce whereby men and women are 
graded like hams and sides of beef.” 

Precocious Child: Mrs. Morrow has 
been turning out her column for only two 
years, but has been writing ever since a 
precocious childhood. Born in Sewickley, 
Pa., just outside Pittsburgh in 1922, Mrs. 
Morrow barely finished the eighth grade, 
but read voraciously. At 15, she was mar- 
ried to her husband, Hugh, now assistant 
to the Washington editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post. When she was 16, she and 
her husband ran a news bureau in Lewis- 
burg, Pa., and after he was offered a job 
with The Philadelphia Inquirer, she 
stayed behind to handle the bureau. 

She quickly created a minor scandal 
when she tried to expose bad working con- 
ditions in a local furniture factory that had 
just declared a 100 per cent capital-stock 
dividend. The mayor, the local bank presi- 
dent, and the local editor wouldn’t stand 
for her candor, and Mrs. Morrow and her 
bureau were run out of town. 

For the next few years, she raised her 
family (two sons, now 7 and 9) in Phila- 
delphia. In 1945, after the Morrows had 
moved to Washington, her husband went 
into the Navy. Mrs. Morrow decided to 
take over his column. Inquirer editors were 
dubious, but she talked the Washington 
bureau into teletyping an opus with this 


at the bottom: “Elise Morrow wrote this.” 
She got the job. 

Mrs. Morrow started writing for The 
Saturday Evening Post before her husband 
joined it. Her first piece was on K. C. 
Adams, editor of the United Mine Workers 
Journal, and last week with her Post story 
on Springfield, Ill., she became the only 
woman contributor to the magazine’s series 
on American cities.* Her ambitions are to 
write bigger and better stories about the 
miners and someday to run for Congress. 


Back to The Front Page 


Chicago’s dailies, never averse to a cir- 
culation scrap, were warming up for one 
this week. 

Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun, newly 
wed to the afternoon tabloid Times, 
(NewsweEEK, Aug. 4), made its tabloid de- 
but as per schedule on Monday, and 
promptly shaved its price too. Hereafter 
The Sun, at 5 cents a copy off 16,000 in the 
summer slump, will sell for 4 cents daily, 
as does Col. Robert R. McCormick’s rival 
Tribune. On Sundays, the new Sun-Times 
will go for the standard 10 cents. 

Most of the hoop-la was coming from 
William Randolph Hearst’s Herald-Ameri- 
can. Last summer, Hearst took a horrified 
look at The Herald-American’s figures, 
found them down from a peak of 578,000 
to 506,000, and, worse still, only 23,000 
ahead of the rival Daily News, compared 
with a former margin of 75,000. Hearst 
pulled Walter Howey, now 65, out of 
Boston and sent him out to crack the whip 
in Chicago again. (Howey reputedly is the 
model for Walter Burns, the hard-boiled 
Chicago managing editor in Ben Hecht’s 
and Charles MacArthur’s “The Front 
Page.”’) 

Last week, Howey gave Chicago some- 
thing new in crime reporting. He put two 
policemen on the job. They are Capt. 
Thomas Connelly and Lt. William Drury, 
recently suspended for allegedly trying to 
frame three suspects in a murder case. Dur- 
ing Connelly’s and Drury’s trial before the 
Civil Service Commission, the H-A took up 
their cause, called them “heroes,” hinted 
darkly that they were victims of a tie-up 
between corrupt politicians and the old 
Capone mob, and hired them pending a 
verdict from the Commissioner. 

With crack rewrite men to convert cop’s 
lingo into Hearstian prose, Drury and 
Connelly regaled H-A readers with the 
lowdown on high crime. When a 19-year- 
old girl was found dead in nearby Berrien 
County, Mich., Drury and Connelly sped 
to the scene, picked up clues, and took 
pictures which the H-A front paged. As a 
result, the girl’s husband walked into the 
H-A office, identified the victim for Drury 





*She also drew Springfield’s wrath for such 
cracks as this at Abe Lincoln’s home town: “Gam- 
bling and prostitution blossom like the rose in 
—- . . . The statehouse is still a place full 
o —— from Chicago.” The Illinois State 
Journal said her factual material was served with 
a “garnish of baloney.” 
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How to make housework light... 









breeze through wash day, thanks to an 
aluminum washer... 


sail over rugs with an aluminum vacuum cle 




















then cook a wonderful dinner with 
aluminum utensils ... 






aner... and move around furniture, so aluminum light... 


a 


and whisk through the dishes with an 
aluminum dish washer 


More and better aluminum products —70@@y. .. with 


Kaiser Aluminum 


IMAGINE THE convenience, the downright 


pleasure you get from products like 
these... 


Aluminum vacuum cleaners, bed springs 
—even furniture —so wonderfully light 
that you can move them with a touch of 
your hand. Aluminum washing machines, 
cooking utensils, dish washers that do 
away with kill-joy hours of drudgery, and 
actually add new beauty to your home. 

Add to these advantages the strength of 


aluminum ... the fact that it can’t rust or 
corrode ... that it lasts a lifetime .. and 





a Permanente Metals product 


it’s clear why more and more people are 
demanding aluminum-made products. 


And today you have a right to demand 
these products. Because Permanente Met- 
als, led by Henry J. Kaiser, is speeding to 
manufacturers the wonder metal that 
makes them possible. 


In but a single year of operation, Perma- 
nente Metals’ huge processing plants pro- 
duced 175 million pounds of plate, sheet, 
and strip aluminum. Almost as much as 
the entire industry produced in the most 
productive year before the war! 


That’s why there are more and better alu- 
minum products... today... with 
Kaiser Aluminum! 





Get the Manufacturers’ names 


For the names or manufacturers nearest you 
who make the aluminum products 
pictured above, write 


Permanente Products Company 


Consumer Service Division, 1924 Broadway, Oakland, California 
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This complete ensemble 
at leading stores or write 
Kentucky Tavern Creations, 
Louisville Kentucky. 
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DISTILLERIE 
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Great art, great accomplishments in any 
field, live on and on, become tradition. 
Thus, Kentucky Tavern, one of America’s 
oldest brands, has become one of its most 
popular fine whiskies. Its countless friends 


have always acclaimed the mellow, 


distinctive ‘Tavern taste”. It’s really 
differeut... try it and see. 


COPYRIGHT 1947 G.D. Co, 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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and Connelly, and handed the cop-report- 
ers the best beats in Chicago’s dice-girl 
mystery. 

Connelly and Drury split a $300 bonus, 
and Howey promised them better than a 
captain’s pay ($4,818 a year) “if we keep 
them.” But he’s betting ten to one they'll 
get back on the police force. 

Meanwhile, the H-A made glowing 
claims for Howey’s touch: circulation up 
3,000 in August to 509,000 Monday 
through Friday, to pass The News by 32,- 
000; and up by 50,000 on Saturdays as a 
result of a cutback from 10 to 5 cents on 
that edition. “It’s a pushover,” Howey 
crowed. But his rivals skeptically won- 
dered if the H-A was the lone exception to 
August’s downward trend, which dropped 
The News 6,000, The Times 5,000, and 
The Tribune 15,000. 


World’s Greatest Shelter 


Atomic, not Chicago circulation, war- 
fare worried Colonel McCormick last 
week. He announced he had set aside a 
concrete, steel-beamed second basement in 
the Tribune Tower as an atom-bomb shel- 
ter for 3,000 employes. 


Exception to Freedom 


One essential of freedom of information, 
as championed by the United States, is the 
right of newsmen to go freely where they 
want to and when they want to. As a rule, 
America grants this freedom to visiting 
correspondents. But last week, an excep- 
tion turned up at Lake Success. 

The exception was Pierre Courtade, 
French Communist editorial writer for 
L’Humanité Paris Communist newspaper. 
To get to Lake Success, the newly arrived 
Courtade had to sign a pledge that he (1) 
would remain in the UN area (Lake Suc- 
cess-New York City) and report only UN 
events, (2) leave the United States via an 
Atlantic port, and (3) engage in no sub- 
versive propaganda or activity during his 
stay. 

The State Department’s restrictions 
were based on a 1917-18 law forbidding 
alien Communists (by definition as sub- 
versives but nat by name) to enter the 
country. But under an agreement with 


the UN, the United States has to permit - 


the entry of correspondents and anyone 
else accredited to UN business. 

The Courtade ruling stuck out like a 
sore thumb. No one else, Communist or 
otherwise, citizen or alien, accredited to 
UN was so restricted. Newsmen recalled 
that at the recent Big Four conference in 
Moscow, correspondents could travel but 
were censored if they wrote anything but 








IS IT WORTH 3¢ A DAY 
TO END OFFICE NOISE ? 


. Wouldn’t it be worth more than 


3¢ a day to you to get rid of the 
distracting clamor that slows 
down your work? For only 3¢ a 
day you can have a ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone acous- 
tical tile for your office to ban- 
ish noise permanently. 

3¢ a day per person, when fig- 
ured over four or five years, is 
all it costs to free yourself and 
your office force from noise— 
from all those clattering type- 
writers, jangling bells, and echo- 
ing voices that reduce efficiency 
and cause errors. And you'll be 
amazed at how quickly a ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
pays for itself in better 
work and increased output 
of everyone in your office. 


Up to 75% of the sound that 
strikes the surface of Cushion- 
tone is absorbed in the 484 deep 
fibrous holes of each 12” square. 
Even repainting will not affect 
this high efficiency. Cushiontone 
is an excellent reflector of light 
and provides extra insulation. 
Ask your Armstrong contractor 
for a free estimate. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
Do About Office Noise.” It gives 
all the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany, Acoustical Department, 4710 
James St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 










| conf ys. Courtade said: “I ’ 
| ein tseet fly... Bee aed ARMSTRONG 'S CUSHIONTONE 
to travel . . . but nothing is censored.” ; (q Bi e3 aw 


Other New York correspondents thought 
the ruling “bad taste,” but did not discover 
why Courtade had been singled out. 
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Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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War on the Air-Freight Front 


In Washington last week, Earl Slick, 
president of Slick Airways and spokesman 
for the independent air-freight carriers, 
bluntly told the President’s Air Policy 
Commission: “I doubt if we shall be in 
business within six months.” 

For the 26-year-old leader of the six- 
company Independent Airfreight Associ- 
ation this was startling talk. In two years 
the unscheduled airlines, owned and oper- 
ated largely by former service pilots, had 
grown from nothing into the largest air- 
freight carriers in America. They had 
flown rings around the established sched- 
uled airlines and had captured 60 per cent 
of the bulk tonnage business: 

But now Slick was worried. On Sept. 5, 
three scheduled lines—Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral, United, and American—had petitioned 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for permission 
to slash their air-freight tariffs from 20 
cents to 12 cents a ton mile. At the lower 
rate, they would be a cent cheaper than the 
TAA average. Slick doubted that he and 
his buddies could meet the competition. 

After the Air Policy Commission (a 
purely advisory body with no power) —had 
heard his story, Slick and the IAA ap- 
pealed to the CAB: Would the CAB please 
deny the scheduled airlines’ petition for the 
12-cent air-freight rate? Their arguments 
added up to charges of unfair, cutthroat 
competition: 

PAs a strange coincidence this drastic 
331% per cent reduction was limited to the 








principal points served by us and: the 
commodities constituting our greatest 
volume.” (Later, United, PCA, and 
American asked to have the reductions 
made systemwide.) . 
> In contrast to their offer to carry freight 
at 12 cents a ton mile, the scheduled lines 
were charging 50 cents a ton mile for 
passengers, 38 cents or more for air express, 
and were receiving anywhere from 45 cents 
to $5.01 a ton mile 
in mail subsidies. 
>The passenger 
lines have offered 
these destructive 
rates . . . only out 
of surplus created 
by their govern- 
mental subsidy and 
which the air-freight 
industry, standing 
entirely on its own 
feet, cannot afford 
... The IAA will 
... demand an end 
to air-freight wars 
financed with public funds through the 
air-mail subsidy.” 
P If the scheduled companies would sep- 
arate their subsidized air-mail operations 
from their air-freight and operate the 
latter without indirect subsidy, as the inde- 
pendents were doing, the independents 
would “take them on at any rate.” 
President William A. Patterson of 


Slick is worried 


United Air Lines replied: The scheduled 
airlines weren’t starting a rate war; they 
were only meeting the low tariffs set by the 
independents. The independents had their 
foot in the door, he said. They were al- 
ready asking to bid on mail, and shortly 
would be asking to carry both mail and 
passengers. “Do not,” he pleaded, “al- 
low false propaganda to bring about the 
establishment of new airlines that will only 
increase the over-all unsatisfactory condi- 
tions existing today . . . The domestic 
airlines lost approximately $17,000,000 
during the first five months of the year. 
Is that a sound economic condition?” 

On Monday, Sept. 29, American Airlines 
chimed in. It denounced the “bald at- 
tempt by itinerant companies to prevent 
American from effectively participating in 
the air-freight business.” Then it proudly 
announced a 100 per cent increase in its 
air-freight fleet. : 


Significance-- 


Since the air rate reductions were to take 
effect 30 days after filing, the scheduled air- 
lines’ slash to 12 cents would be operative 
by Oct. 5. Last week, spurred by Slick’s 
warning of impending disaster, Air Policy 
Commission Chairman Thomas K. Finlet- 
ter said he would confer at once with the 
CAB. But whether the CAB would inter- 
vene in a contest over freight rates was 
questionable. It had never done so before. 

The stake in the dispute is the biggest 
prize in aviation’s future: the air-freight 
business. As careful an observer as CAB 
boss James Landis said last spring that 
air-freight “vistas are beyond the imagina- 
tion.” Conservatively, the potential “take” 





A slash in air-freight rates by scheduled airlines threatens to bust the independents’ boom 
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... and that’s why you find Remington Rand’s Printing Calculator producing the 
figure facts in so many efliciently-run offices. 

accuracy. It multiplies and divides automatically, adds and subtracts—and simul- 
taneously prints the factors and answer of each calculation. 

It’s simple! Fast, touch-method operation is natural on the compact 10-key 
keyboard. You enter the figures as you read them—there’s no searching the keyboard 
for the correct columns . . . the machine selects them automatically. 

See for yourself how “Smart Businessmen watch their figures...” Write to Adding- 


Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Div., Dept. NE, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


Reming Road 7 





MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 





PRINTED PROOF ON TAPE e ONE-HAND CONTROL e AUTOMATIC DIVISION e ELECTRIFIED MULTIPLICATION ¢ MANY USES e TWO MACHINES IN ONE 
DECIMALS LOCATED AND PRINTED e DIVERSIFIED APPLICATIONS e THE ONLY ALL-PURPOSE CALCULATOR PROVIDING A PRINTED RECORD 
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Locate Your Branch or Plant in 


COLORADO 


The war-born New West, with its sound and 
continuing growth, offers you an enormous 
new market of unlimited possibilities. Colo- 
rado is the strategic center of the New West. 
Your plant or branch located in Colorado 
enables you to develop the vast new west- 
ern market, while retaining your present 
markets. 


Colorado Offers You... 


COOPERATIVE SKILLED LABOR immediately 
available for all types of industry. LOW COST 
FUEL, POWER—Coal, oil, gas at low rates. 
Ample electric power, with vast Bureau of 
Reclamation hydro-electric projects soon to 
come. ABUNDANT RAW MATERIALS for every 





. type of industry. Plentiful natural resources 


and water supply. HEALTHFUL ALL-YEAR CLI- 
MATE made for living Mild, open winters. Cool, 
invigorating summers. Average 300 sunshiny 
days a year. 


Production Costs 20% to 25% Less 
Says Former Eastern Manufacturer 


‘The class of labor out here will 
just naturally turn out more work 
per day. This is due to the fact 
that they are all good, clean, 
industrious Americans, and also 
to the fact that the climate is so 
invigorating that they are in bet- 
ter physical condition to turn out 
the work. I would — we are 
W.G Foster,Pres. Making our product 20% to 25% 
Wallin Foster Cheaper than we ever did back 
Associates, Inc. East before the war.” 
Denver, Colorado This unsolicited letter shows 
. why more and more manufac- 
turers are finding it profitable to locate their 
factories in Colorado—and why, according to 
the National Bureau of Census, the value of 
manufactured goods per wage earner in Colo- 
rado is 29.6% above national average. 


SEND FOR 
Colorado — markets, la- 


FACT BOOK Colorado markets, 1a- 


rials, transportation, banking facilities, industrial 
sites—many other facts. 





Key facts you should 
know about industrial 


Mail coupon now for booklet 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT DEVELOPMENT 
217 State Capitol, ver, Colorado 


Please send me your “page book, ‘’Colo- 
rado—Strategic Center of America’s Markets.” 
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in the near future is set at a billion ton 
miles at 13 cents a mile, or at least $130,- 
000,000 annually, compared with present 
receipts of about $10,000,000. For such a 
prize the struggle between the independents 
and the scheduled airlines would be bitter. 
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To WCC, ex-diplomats Stettinius... 


TRADE: 


Universal Developer 


In the calm and dignified Bankers Club 
in downtown New York, Frank T. Ryan, 
textilé exporter and partner in the far- 


flung brokerage firm of Bache & Co., last’ 


week announced with equal calm and dig- 
nity the birth of a capitalist brain child. 

In size, the new enterprise was unspec- 
tacular. The World Commerce Corp. had 
initial capital of only $1,000,000. Yet be- 
cause of its influential contacts and am- 
bitious plans announcement of its forming 
echoed loudly in official ears in Moscow, 
London, and Washington. 

Among its directors were Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., former Secretary of State; 
Joseph C. Grew, ex-ambassador to Japan; 
William Donovan, wartime head of the 
Office of Strategic Services; and an im- 
pressive number of big names in American, 
Canadian, and British finance and industry. 
To supplement its original funds, the 
company had direct pipelines to deep wells 
of ready capital. Its stockholders included 
the Atlas Corp., the Mellon. interests of 
Pittsburgh, Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., investment 
bankers, the Transamerica Corp. of San 
Francisco, and Robert Benson & Co. and 
the Hambros Bank of London. 

Expediter Plus: Actually, the enter- 
prise was not new but the expansion of a 
world trading company started two years 





-these constructive, - 


ago by Sir William Stephenson, British- 
Canadian industrialist. Fortified by new 
capital, it would enlarge its business of 
expediting world trade and undertake to 
develop new industries in backward areas. 

Where direct two-way trade was blocked 
by the dollar shortage, the company ex- 
pected to work out three- and four-way 
deals. Recently, for example, it had bought 
Swedish pulp and shipped it to French 
rayon mills where it was sorely needed. 
Payment in dollars had been worked out 
by selling the rayon in dollar areas. To 
ferret out such deals and facilitate them 
World Commerce already had representa- 
tives in 47 countries and six partially 
owned subsidiaries in Canada, Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Egypt, Panama, and the Philippines. 

The company, said Ryan, would also 
supply capital and technical skill for world 


Acme 


... and Grew bring world contacts 


industrial development. It had already 
planned cement plants for Ecuador and 
South Africa, and was thinking heavily 
about an integrated chemical industry for 
Egypt. It would: concentrate, he pointed 
out, on projects which produce sufficient 
foreign exchange to be self-liquidating. 
Obvious but unmentioned was that from 
‘standard-of-living- 
boosting activities, World Commerce could 
turn a neat profit. 


UNIONS: 
The Big Split 


Union orators were busy polishing their 
platitudes; Communists were sharnening 
their tools for boring from within; and 
anti-Communists were ready to expose 
the dangers of the Moscow party line. In 
short, labor last week was gathering in its 
conventions. 

It was a godsend that there was at least 
one issue on: which all factions could 
agree: the alleged iniquities of the “slave 
labor” Taft-Hartley law. For though 
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“unity” was the password, the 17,000,000- 
member American trade-union movement 
was split wider open than at any time 
since the AFL gave birth to the rival CIO. 

Sailing for the Soviet: Two hours 
after the National Maritime Union of 
90,000 seamen opened its convention in 
New York City on Sept. 22, a riotous up- 
roar, punctuated by shouted threats of 
violence, tore the meeting apart. To 
Joseph Curran, president of the CIO 
affiliate, one delegate shouted: “I'll come 
- up and take you, Joe.” “You better not 
try it,” replied the hefty NMU chief. 

But it was apparent from the start 
that Curran’s battle to purge the NMU 
leadership of Kremlin followers was _al- 
most hopeless. One delegate charged that 
of the union’s 150 key offices, 107 were 
held by Communists. In the national office 
Curran was surrounded by party-liners. 

The NMU chief had counted on a rank- 
and-file convention to clean house. But the 
leftists had opened secret convention 
-headquarters in a midtown hotel where 
they played on the delegates’ fears and 
hopes. 

It seemed likely that control of the 
NMU would be in the Communists’ hands 
or subject to their veto power for two 
more years—24 months in which the 
Kremlin’s walking delegates could use 
America’s organized sailors to sabotage 
America’s program for world rehabilita- 
tion. 

On the Party Wire: In Boston there 
was no question at all about who ran 
the United Electrical Workers Conven- 
tion. The 600,000-member union, third 
largest in the CIO, went right down the 
party line. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 24, delegates voted 
6 to 1 to expel anti-Communists from the 
union unless they teased their “factional 
disruption.” On Friday, as a parting shot, 
they characterized President Truman’s for- 
eign policy as dictated by “Wall Street” 
and designed to “suppress and exploit the 
people of the world.” 

Reds or Reuther: With the United 
Auto Workers’ convention a month off 
(Nov. 9) President Walter Reuther, leader 
of the anti-Communists and Secretary- 
Treasurer George Addes, ally of con- 
venience with the Communists, were bat- 
tling for delegates. Reuther led off by 
publicly charging that Addes and the 
Communists with squandering $500,000. 
in union funds. 

The UAW Executive Board, securely 
controlled by the Addes-Communist cau- 
cus, struck back last week by censuring 
Reuther for “betraying the trust of his 
high office.” The board also changed the 
method of selecting convention committees 
in an attempt to insure control by the left 
wing. 

A flank attack against the Communists 
came from a Reutherite board member, 
Emil Mazey. In a letter to locals of Region 
No. 1 in Detroit (150,000 members) , 
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Put your country place 
on the "Water Main’ 


Here’s a new kind of pump for that farm of yours, or that home, sum- 
mer cottage, or country estate. It ends domestic water system trou- 
bles .. . never need be oiled or greased. 

It’s the world’s simplest pumping principle—for ten years an out- 
standing success on all kinds of difficult industrial work. No pistons, 
or high-speed impellers; no gears or belts. Pump and motor are 
direct-connected, and completely enclosed within a compact, stream- 
lined housing. No leakage. No hazard to children, or animals. 

Now you can have plenty of water at positive pressure from shallow 
wells and cisterns. If your dealer has not yet received a supply of 


these amazing new pumps, write us for Bulletin 1978, and send us his 
name and address. 


The New ROBBINS « MYERS SHALLOW WELL PUMP 


CLEAN—Cannot rust or corrode. Cannot contaminate the water supply, 
QUIET—The single rotating part is cushioned in rubber. No pipe vibration, 


EASY TO INSTALL—Mounts anywhere. Only one pipe into ground, no 
foot valve. Weighs only forty-five pounds, packed for shipping. 


SELF-PRIMING—Self-primes on all suction lifts up to twenty-five feet. 


LONG LASTING—Pumping element lasts indefinitely even when pumping 
sand and silt. Powered by a dependable Robbins & Myers Motor. 


AUTOMATIC—aAutomatic controls maintain tank pressure. Motor cuts out if 
overheated; cuts in again when cooled. Safety relief valve in pump housing. 





The Robbins & Myers Shallow Well Pump does everything a good 
pump should. Two capacities: 250 and 400 g.p.h. sizes, furnished 
with or without pressure tank. Shipped promptly. 


@ DEALERS: Write for literature, and the name of nearest distributor, 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 





MOTORS * HOISTS * CRANES * MACHINE DRIVES + FANG + MOYNO 
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Mazey pointed out the danger to the 
union’s bargaining position if its officers 
should fail to sign the non-Communist 
affidavits demanded by NLRB under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Reuther himself was 


‘still noncommittal, but there was strong 


belief he had inspired Mazey’s letter. 

The Big Two: Biggest problem con- 
fronting the AFL convention, opening Oct. 
6 in San Francisco, and the CIO conven- 
tion (the following week in Boston) would 
be the Taft-Hartley Act—how to repeal 
it, evade it, or live with it. _ 

To sign or not to sign the non-Com- 
munist affidavits required of top officials 
in the parent labor organizations under 
the interpretation of the law by the NLRB 
general counsel Robert Denham loomed 
as the immediate issue at both meetings. 
Significance-- 

If the NLRB does not reverse Den- 
ham’s ruling, current squabbles may well 
be dwarfed by the expected floor battle 
over the affidavit question at the AFL 
convention. It may literally shake the or- 
ganization apart. At one end of the ring 
will be the mighty John L. Lewis, no Com- 
munist himself, but adamant against com- 
plying with any feature of the hated law. 
At the other will be most of the top AFL 
officers, resigned to signing the Communist 
disclaimer as the only means of securing 
for AFL locals the advantages of using 
the National Labor Relations Board’s 
facilities. 

If Lewis wins at San Frane'sco, the 
AFL will be enlisted in a no-quarter war 
of attrition against the Taft-Hartley law 
and the NLRB. If he loses, he may repeat 
his 1986 exit from the AFL, possibly pick- 
ing up Big Bill Hutcheson’s carpenters 
on his way out. This is a dreadful pos- 
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sibility for the AFL, which would lose 
some 1,200,000 of its 7,700,000 dues payers. 

On the other hand if Lewis wins, Dan 
Tobin, who favors signing, may harness 
up his 900,000 teamsters and git, along 
with some other AFL affiliates—an outlook 
nearly as forbidding. . 

Alternative possibilities are that the AFL 
may revise its constitution to limit general 
officers to the president and secretary 
treasurer, instead of these two plus thirteen 
vice presidents, of whom Lewis is one. In 
that case, John L. will not have to sign 
a non-Communist affidavit or lend his 
name to any other Taft-Hartleyisms— 
which may satisfy him. Still another pos- 
sibility is that the AFL may decide to wait 
a while to see whether Denham’s affidavit 
ruling wouldn’t be reversed. 

The CIO’s affidavit course will be heavily 
influenced by what the AFL does. If the 
AFL votes to sign up, the CIO will be in 
a pistol-at-the-head position. 

If the CIO decides to fall in line, several 
top CIO officers—either self-admitted or 
known Communists—may have to drop 
out. And the Communist-dominated mem- 
ber unions may drop out with them. These 
difficulties, of course, will be wiped out 
if Denham is overruled by the NLRB in 
a test case now under consideration. 


No Pie at Ford 


Richard T. Leonard, United Auto 
Wo: kers vice president and director of his 
union’s Ford department, looked at the 
score last week and said, “I hate to see 
it happen.” By a vote of nearly 3 to 1, 
the Ford workers had rejected the first 
negotiated pension plan in American 


heavy industry. Instead they settled with 
the Ford Motor Co. for the alternative 





Acme 


Junior Size: The Playboy ’48, a new car which sells for $985 FOB 
Buffalo, N. Y., is demonstrated in New York. Robert McKenzie, 
produ:tion engineer, shows how the convertible steel top works. 


proposal: an 1114-cent-an-hour increase 
plus six paid holidays. 

Having wrested the plan from reluctant 
Ford executives, Leonard found he could 
not overcome a combination of three 
opponents within his own camp: 
> The Communists, who concentrated on 
alleged technical weaknesses in the plan, 
but who were actually opposed because it 
might give 107,000 Ford workers too great 
a stake in labor peace. 
> Some close followers of UAW President 
Walter Reuther, Leonard’s _ political 
enemy. Last week, Leonard bitterly 
charged: “Members of our union, includ- 
ing some of the leaders, deliberately dis- 
torted the plan.” 
> The rank-and-file membership of the 
Ford division of the UAW. In the words 
of the old-time labor song, they weren’t 
having any “pie in the sky~’ One 27-year- 
old welder put it this way: “I'll worry 
about my old age some other time. I want 
the money now.” ; 


AUTOS: 


Packard Presents 


The 1948 new-model automobile sweep- 
stakes started last week with Packard first 
over the line. Before a roomful of Detroit 
newsmen, Packard President George T. 
Christopher announced his company’s 1948 
models—a group of seventeen newly styled 
body types powered by three new straight- 
eight eneines of 130, 145, and 160 horse- 
power. For Packard, the new cars incorpo- 
rated the most drastic changes since the 
1935 Clinper model. Among the features: 
PA “free-flow” body line sweeping back 
over the rear wheels, eliminating the 
fenders. 

PA nev “Comfort-Aire System” which 
draws fresh air into the front compartment 
throueh ducts in the grille and front 
bumper. 

Pm hard=nod-trimmed “Station Sedan” 
with an all-steel body and top. 

P Eliminstion of six-cylinder engines save 


-for taxicabs and for export. 


> Car interiors of plastic fabrics that can 
be hosed and scrubbed. 

The likely runner-up in the 1948 new- 
model race would be Hudson, which was 
shut down last week for a chan7ze-over 
touted as the most extensive in the com- 
pany’s 38-year history. The Big Three— 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler—were 
not expected to show their new models 
until after Jan. 1. 


JUKEBOXES: 


Neat and Very Gaudy 


In a room near Tin Pan Alley in New 
York City last week an actor in Buck 
Rogers’s fantastic 25th-century clothes 
climbed atop an equally fantastic-looking 
contraption and proclaimed it worthy of 
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What strange discomfort 
PLAGUES these six people? 


























Executive. His mind skips around like 
a jitterbug’s feet. He’s indecisive, in- 
efficient. Long before the business day 
is over he’s a weary bundle of taut 
nerves. His employees have the same 
troubles. The cause? Noise! Office 
noises cloud judgment, slacken and 
dull mental processes, and produce 
fatigue as surely as physical exertion. 


Student. Her study periods are largely 
wasted because she can’t keep her ay 
tention on her work. In her class- 
rooms, too, her mind wanders. She 
often fails to hear her teachers accu- 
rately. Noises are retarding her —dis- 
tracting, nerve-straining, unnecessary 
noises which are enemies of education 
from kindergarten through college. 





Hospital Patient. Her mind and her 
nerves should be at rest, to promote 
rapid recovery. But instead she is tense 
and uneasy, haunted by vague fears. 
Why? Because the hospital is noisy. 
Noises cause fear reactions and a re- 
sulting loss of vitality. Harmful even 
to healthy people, noises have far 
greater ill effects on the indisposed. 











Worshiper. She is eager for the com- 
fort and encouragement of the clergy- 
man’s messages and the inspiration of 
fine ‘music. But, though her hearing 
is acute, she misses much of every 
sermon. Why? Because sounds rever- 
berate so long that words become 
“scrambled.” Poor acoustics distort 
music, too, and make church school 
and social rooms uncomfortable. 








Bank Customer. He had always liked 
seeing bank executives in open offices. 
They seemed friendly and approach- 
able there. But today, when he wants 
to talk confidentially, he feels a dis- 
comforting lack of privacy .. . fears 
that he'll be overheard. The hum of ac- 
tivity reverberating through the bank 
destroys the atmosphere for which 
every banker strives. 








Restaurant Patron. He came in for 
good food and good conversation. ‘He 
got the good food, but he won’t come 
here again because conversation 
proved all but impossible. Like most 
people, he prefers quiet restaurants, 
where he can converse without shout- 
ing, where waiters can hear his orders 
accurately, and where a calm, peaceful 
atmosphere promotes relaxation. 


Sound conditioning brings amazing new comfort 


It has been proved repeatedly that Celotex sound conditioning results 
in great improvements in human comfort and efficiency ... that it is 
an unusually profitable investment wherever excessive noise or poor 
hearing conditions exact their costly penalties. 


Sound Conditioning wll 


MEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


More sound conditioning has been done with Acousti-Celotex* ACOUSTI- CELOTEX 


than with any other material—significant evidence of Acousti-Celotex 
excellence. 

Near you is a factory-schooled Acousti-Celotex contracting-engi- 
neering organization with broad, locally-known experience in sound * 
conditioning. Call on this organization for an obligation-free discus- Sold by Acouctt-Coleten Disieibeters Everywhere 
sion or write for booklet “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Con- In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. . 
ditioning.” The Celotex Corporation, Dept. N-4710, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © 
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Perhaps there’s no business like show 
business — but we believe you can 
do a lot of business in homes. So we 
attract our readers by 100% service 
information for home owners — and 
sell 3,000,000 copies of Better Homes 
& Gardens each month. Isn’t that a 
hand-picked market worth looking into, 
if you have something to sell? 


WHAT! NO SWORD SWALLOWERS? 





Better flomes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, oveR k MololoeYere) 


AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE | 














All Courvoisier Cognacs bear this registered phrase 


7 (ouRrvoistek 


facts your taste will confirm 


1. Noticeably unique flavor 
2. Unchanging quality 








The bank 
knows a man’s 
signature. Just as surely do 
those who enjoy cognac recog- 
nize the individual bouquet, 
taste and quality of COUR- 


satisfy nor deceive them. 


F-C-G IMPORTERS, INC. e SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S.A. +» NEW YORK CITY 
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the future. The gadget was the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Co.’s new jukebox. The occa- 
sion: some press-agent flummery to sig- 
nelize the debut of the only 1948 model 
in the jukebox industry. In garishes, the 
supreme measure of jukeboxery, model 
1100 was a knockout. By its side, previous 
models looked like church organs. Wurlitz- 
er was following a proven industry for- 





A gaudy new toy for Buck Rogers 


mula: The gaudier the machine the more 
nickels it would gather. 

But behind the purple prose of the 
hucksters and the flamboyant lights of the 
jukebox was a worried luxury industry. 
In 1946, 400,000 jukeboxes swallowed 
more than $1,500,000 in nickels weekly 
and disgorged in return three minutes 
apicce of current hit tunes. Last week, 
with spending in taverns and restaurants 
slowed by rising living costs, the jukebox 
makers were wondering: what now? 

And none of the nine makers had a 
greater corner on this problem than the 
old-time, respected musical-instrument 
firm of Rudolph Wurlitzer. Its North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., assembly line supplies 
60 per cent of the total output, or 30,000 
units annually, at a hefty $1,000 apiece. 
If the industry slipped, Wurlitzer would 
take the hardest fall. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New. 


- For Watches: To make cheap watches 
keep accurate time, a new balance wheel 
has been developed by the Era Watch Co., 
Ltd., of Bienne, Switzerland. Adjustment 
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is made by changing the shape of the bal- 
ance wheel, instead of the length of the 
hairspring. An adjusted watch is claimed 
to remain permanently accurate. 

For Factories: A flash drying system 
to remove moisture instantaneously from 
waste nraterials and thus make them more 
easily salvageable or disposable is an- 
nounced by the Combustion Engineering 
Co. of New York. The system can be 
applied to mining, agricultural, food proc- 
essing, and chemical waste, as well as 
sewage, 

For Fishermen: A coiled wire device 
claimed to make a fishing reel proof 
against back lash is announced by the 
Strader Products Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The one-ounce unit can be attached to the 
“off” side of any reel. 

For Houses: A space-saving electric 
heating system which will keep floor and 
ceiling temperatures within four degrees 
of each other is reported by the Moore 
Engineering Co. of Portland, Ore. The 
electric heating units, a quarter of an inch 

. thick and covered with insulation, are 
concealed inside the baseboards. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Production: Industrial output turned 
up sharply in August, said the Federal 
Reserve Board. Its index of industrial pro- 
duction rose five points to 182, recovering 
one-third of the drop from the postwar 
peak of 190 in March. 

Business Spending: Business enter- 
prises last year spent $11,000,000,000 more 
than they received, creating more pur- 
chasing) power among consumers than 
there were goods for: sale, reports Eco- 
nomic Accounting, Inc., of Decatur, Ill. 
The principal reasons were heavy expend- 
itures for new plants and bigger, higher- 
priced inventories. 

Fish: The United States Coast Guard 
last week sent out a vessel to search the 
Pacific off Northern California for pil- 
chard sardines, which have mysteriously 
disappeared from their usual feeding 
grounds. While the sardine fleet went 
south in search of better luck, the sardine 
fishing and canning industries in San 
Francisco and Monterey prepared for a 
virtual shutdown. 

Pipe: Despite a domestic shortage of 
steel pipe, the Commerce Department last 
week approved the export of 20,000 tons 
hy the Arabian American Oil Co. to start 
construction: of its 1,140-mile trans-Arab- 
ian pipeline. The Navy and State Depart- 
ment had recommended approval for stra- 
tegic reasons. 

Inflation: Warning that further credit 
expansion may contribute to unchecked in- 
flation and economic collapse, Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Marriner S. Eccles 
last week asked for additional powers to 
control the extension of bank credit. 
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“ONE FOR THE MONEY...” 





EK. high-volume, low cost figure production a 


Marchant Calculator is the one for the money. Even with 
untrained personnel it races through the work | 


faster than any other calculator. 


@ Greater Speed is one of the good reasons why you 
can rely on a Marchant Calculator, for worth-while 
savings in your business, worth-while job advantages 
for your office force. The other good reasons are 


© Greater Accuracy Control 
© Easier to Learn and Operate 


These compelling reasons can be verified on your 
own work by the Marchant Man in your phone book. 








For a brief explanation of the swifte 

est, simplest and surest multiplication, 

write for Fo:der 247. 

MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
Oakland 8, Cakfornia 





* MARCHAT= 
CALCULATURS 


=AUTOMATIC =SILENT=SPEEO 





THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
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Keep Prospects 
Reminded with 





“TRAOE 


Business Gifts 


MARK 


arm 


Give Trouble-Free 


Pencils 


They’re proved sales 
boosters. Famous 
“GRIP-TITE”’ tips 
that won’t let leads 
wobble, turn or fall 
out. Your name or 
slogan imprinted on 
these better-writing 
pencils are constant 
reminders, good 
will builders. Wide 
range of models 
and prices. 


Give Culopotnt Memo Cases 


Another popular 
‘““Autopoint’”’ im- 
printed number. 
Comes in 2 sizes— 
filled with 200 writ- 
ing sheets 4” x 6’, 
or 3” x 5". Molded of plastic in black or 
walnut. Your name on the front will be a 
constant reminder. Mail coupon for details. 





TRAOE MARK 


BETTER PENCILS 


Fit any Pocket . . . Every Pocketbook 
Autepoint Company, Dept. N-10, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill, 
**Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company 

Autopoint Company 
Dept. N-10, 1801 "es. Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


r 
| | 
Please send me detail “Rap orice on “Autopoint” | 
| | 
| 
l 
| 
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Imprinted Business Gifts. aye salesman call. 
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HE sixteen European nations report- 
: on the Marshall plan calculate 
their needs for outside help over the 
next four years at more than $25,000,- 
000,000. Of this some $19,000,000,000 
is presumably expected to come direct 
from the United States Government, 
some $3,000,000,000 from the Interna- 
tional Bank, for financing 
equipment, and some $3,000,- 
000,000 for currency stabili- 
zation loans (presumably— 
though this is not made 
clear in the report—from the 
International Fund). The 
chief contributor both to the 
Bank and the Fund is, of 
course, also the United States 
Government. 

Here is a staggering bill. 
And when we put it on top of some 
$15,000,000,000 that the United States 
will have spent by the end of the 
present year in rebuilding Europe 
since V-J Day, it brings the total to 
around $40,000,000,000. 


ow much validity do the “deficit” 


have? The original total that the six- 
teen nations arrived at, we must re- 
member, amounted to more than $29,- 
000,000,000—apparently not including 
the $3,000,000,000 estimate for cur- 
rency stabilization. Not until after our 
State Department privately protested 
that this sum was too large was it re- 
duced to $22,440,000,000 (with $3,130,- 
000,000 of it assigned to the Inter- 
national Bank). The estimate now 
published presumably meets our State 
Department’s demands, in that it is 
lower than the original estimate, and 
tapers down each year. But suppose 
our government does all that is now 
demanded of it, and the scheme still 
breaks down? Will we not be told that 
it was our fault—that our aid was “too 
little and too late”—that these were not 
-Europe’s real estimates of its needs, 
but merely slashed figures put forward 
to conciliate the State Department and 
an “economy-minded” Congress? 
Even apart from this, what reason 
is there to take seriously these esti- 
mates of annual deficits? The report 
itself declares: “Unfortunately, the size 
of the problem has proved greater than 
was expected. The disruption caused by 
the war was more far-reaching and the 





‘ How Much Does Europe Need? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





figures presented by Europe really . 


‘\ 


obstacles to recovery more formidable 
than was realized even six months ago.” 
But if the sixteen nations admit that 
they then failed to guess right even 
six months ahead, what reason is there 
to suppose that they are now guessing 
right four years ahead? And if (as we 
must suspect) the deterioration in the 

: last six months has not been 
the result of a war that 
ended more than_two years 
ago but of new factors, and 
primarily of the unsound 
economic policies followed 
by European governments 
themselves in these last six 
months, then the prospec- 
tive European “deficit” could 
be either much greater or 
much less than the figures 
presented, depending upon the future 
policies followed. 

It is impossible, in fact, for any na- 
tion to predict its future trade deficit 
by adding together its future “require- 
ments” of specific goods. For such “re- 
quirements” are arbitrary except in 
relation to some standard, and the 
standard adopted must itself be arbi- 
trary. There is, moreover, no such thing 
as a predestined trade deficit independ- 
ent of loans from outside, of internal 
inflation, of price fixing, of tariff poli- 
cies, of trade controls, of domestic pro- 
duction, and of foreign-exchange rates. 


NE of the most serious factors in 
QO bringing about Europe’s recent 
chronic trade deficit has been over- 
valued currencies and pegged exchange 
rates which encourage imports and dis- 
courage exports. The unpegging of ex- 
change rates might reverse the trade 
balance of many European countries 
almost overnight. Yet there is no indi-’ 
cation that a free market will be re- 
stored in foreign exchange or, for that 
matter, in anything “else. On the con- 
trary, the report assumes that govern- 
ment economic controls will be tighter 
than ‘ever. Ambitious production and 
export “targets” are fixed by the six- 
teen governments. Is there any reason 
to suppose that these are more likely to 
be attained than previous targets which 
are now consigned to oblivion? The re- 
port indicates that Europe will con- 
tinue in the main to rely on the very 
controls that have prevented postwar 
recovery so far. 
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(inderella 


Comes to Lit 


...at a touch from “Your Unseen Friend” 


Your little girl’s favorite fairy 
tale is brought to life in your home 
...0n a record. 


And helping make the record so 
flawless that it captures all the 
magic of every word is Nickel. 


For records are pressed out of 
molds, just like vou make waffles. 
And each mold makes thousands of 
copies exactly like the original re- 
cording. Therefore, it must stay in 
perfect shape a long time. 


So, the mold is made with a thin 
plating of Nickel, a very tough 
metal. This Nickel plating makes 


EMBLEM 


TRADE MARK 


OF SERVICE 


e on Records 


the mold last longer...makes it able 
to stamp out many perfect dupli- 
cates of the fine, original recording. 
Just one more way Nickel helps 
bring you better products. It’s used 
not only to make things look better 
-but in many ways you seldom see. 


That’s why Nickel is called Your 
Unseen Friend. 


Write for your free copy of ‘“‘The 
Romance of Nickel.” This illustrated 60- 
page booklet tells the story of Nickel 
from ancient discovery to modern-day 
use. Address Dept. 76. ‘ 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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COMFORT AND BEAUTY 


AND PERFORMANCE 








This steel chair suite will bring you complete 
satisfaction. The Presidents offer deep-seated 
comfort, distinctive beauty, and flawless per- 
formance. Harter quality gives you more value 
for your money. 

The Presidents are cushioned with U. S. 
Koylon Foam. This soft, thick foam rubber will 
not sag or pack down, always stays buoyant and 
resilient. The cushions keep cool and clean be- 
cause of their compietely porous construction. 

Richly upholstered in Gooda!l Gros Point 
Fabric, attractive and durable. Choice of green, 
maroon, or brown upholstery. Baked enamel 
finish in gray, green, or brown; also grained 
walnut or grained mahogany. 


rH: Your Harter dealer will be pleased to 


show you the Presidents. Write for his 
~ 
HARTER 


name and address. Harter Corporation, 

310 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan. 
ST wee ots, STC Ht ee aS 
STEEL CHAIRS © POSTURE CHAIRS 
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Union in South India 


Since the free states of Pakistan and 
India came into being (Newsweek, Aug. 
25), Christians in the two dominions have 
faced added responsibility to make their 
witness strong without the security of a 
Christian government. But last week they 
received new courage for the task. For in 
Madras on Sept. 27, 1,000,000 believers in 
Christ joined in a united Church of South 
India, born after 27 years of negotiation 
and compromise. , 

The Chureh of South India combines 
three elements: the Anglican Church of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon; the British 
Methodist Church in South India; and the 
South India United Church—itself a 
merger of Congregational, Presbyterian, 
and Reformed bodies. For worldwide Chris- 
tianity, the union was significant as the 
first such voluntary organic bond between 
churches of the Episcopal tradition and 
those of the free-church, evangelical herit- 
age. 


Tabernacle Tactics 


Religion ts now on the bandwagon Replete 
with sex appeal, soothing syrup, money, and 
noise, it is putting on what it hopes will pass as 
a great show While the older churches 
continue to operate according to tradition, the 
tabernacle growing-edge of religion is seething 
with activity. 


The hard-hitting Christian Century fre- 
quently torments the established churches 
with the persistence of a gadfly. But in its 
Sept. 24 issue, the Protestant weekly turns 
its sting on the so-called “tabernacle” 
churches who advertise “the old-fashioned 
gospel.” How they advertise it to “get the 
crowd” exasperates Dr. Clarence Seiden- 
sp’nner, author of a Century article called 
“Religion on the Bandwagon.” Dr. Seiden- 
spinner, 43, minister of the First Methodist 
Church in Racine, Wis.. launches a blasting 
attack against religious hucksters. The 
pith: 

“Parading Is One Method. One of the 
schemes now often used is the great rally 

. Sometimes the rally begins with a 
parade. A recent parade of this nature 
which I witnessed was headed by a color 
guard with flags flying. It was followed by 
some baton twirlers or majorettes with 
bare legs and skirts about as short as the 
law allows .. . The three powerful appeals 
of religion, patriotism, and sex were com- 
bined from the start.” 

“Religion Is Whoop-La,” the minister 
continues. “This rally was typical of 
meetings now: being held up and down the 
country. Each is packed with all the crowd- 
tickling features that local money can buy 
... They include the ‘wonder horse’ which 
can answer such Bible questions as ‘How 
does the old serpent stick out his tongue?’ ” 

“When Jazz Palls,” Dr. Seidenspinner 
adds, “a leading performer of magic can be 


RELIGION 





presented ‘who uses tricks of his trade to 
illustrate Christian truths’.” 

“Huckstering the Gospel. Do not forget 
the inevitable display ad on the religious 
page of the Saturday paper. It is as big as 
the congregation can afford, for competi- 
tion among these tabernacles is keen.” 

“Where Are They Heading?” asks Dr. 
Seidenspinner. “Pious words and strait- 
jacket formulas,” he feels, “become substi- 
tutes for honest thought . . . The religious 
bandwagon, all dressed up in its modern 
technical adornment, rolls along to take in 
the crowd . . . It provides a toehold for 
any reactionary or Fascist-minded eco- 
nomic or political group that wants to use 
religion to keep the people quiet while they 
exploit them . . . The least of its dangers is 
that it will help reduce the level of Ameri- 
can culture to an all-time low.” 


Deconsecration Day 


The Rev. Benny Benson took careful 
aim in the bare St. Luke’s Reformed 
Church in Brooklyn one day last week and 
hurled a bottle of ink at a drawing of the 
Devil. “May erring minds that gather 
here be taught the better way,” he prayed 
after thus emulating the famous incident in 
which Martin Luther threw his inkstand at 
Satan. 

The 36-year-old building had been sold 
to an athletic club last July after the 
twenty members of its congregation joined 
another church. Pastor Benson said that 


at the time of the sale he was under the 
impression that the club planned to use 
the building for dancing and games. Re- 
cently, however, he heard that it was 
installing a “den of iniquity” complete with 
two bars. Thereupon, he decided to “de- 
consecrate” his church. 





© News Syndicate Co., Inc. 


Pastor Benson hurls a bottle of ink 
Newsweek, October"6, 1947 









































LISTEN CAREFULLY on a hot day and you can hear the 
corn grow in lowa! Such legends about Iowa seem 
no more remarkable than the facts of her natural re- 
sources and the achievements of her people. 

Gifted by nature with rich, deep, black soil, lowa 
has more acres of Grade A agricultural land and more 
of its land—85% to 90% —subject to cultivation than 
any other state. 

Land, ideal weather and the imagination, determi- 
nation and toil of man have performed miracles in 
lowa. The amazing development in the breeding and 
cultivation of hybrid corn is a tribute to their genius 
—on the farm, in their universities and laboratories. 
America can be grateful to the Hawkeye State for 
her annual harvest of corn, the state’s primary crop. 

More than a third of the people gainfully em- 
ployed in Iowa are in agriculture, producing corn, 
oats, hay and many other crops. A sixth are in the 





state’s thriving industries which are based largely on 
its agriculture—meat packing, dairy products, dressed 
poultry and others. 

With a modern new fertilizer plant at Mason City, 
INTERNATIONAL is proud to contribute to the pros- 
perity of the corn capital of the nation. lowa is now 
one of the twenty-one states from coast to coast in 
which INTERNATIONAL’S mines and plants are pro- 
ducing minerals and chemicals which are essential in 
the production and processing of more food of higher 
quality, greater nutritional value and finer flavor. 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 








Created by Men who Plan 
beyond Tomorrow, contributing to 


the enjoyment of gracious living 


Clean-tasting! That's the word for grapefruit... that’s 
the word for Seagram’s V.O. Canadian whisky. too. 
Both these contributions to enjoyment. each in its own 
way, are products of time, of the science of blending. 
Triumphs of men who planned beyond tomorrow. 


See, and sense for yourself. how this lightest of all 


Canadian whiskies “comes through”. ..a clean-tasting 


whisky with all that its imported origin implies. 


Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.Y. 
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BASEBALL: 


Set for the Series 


It put Branch Rickey in a.squirmy fret. 
For the Ebbets Field part of this week’s 
World Series between the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers and New York Yankees, the park’s 
34.000 seats weren’t half enough. Three 
million dollars in unfilled ticket orders had 
to be sent back. 

Glumly, Rickey wondered if more seats 
couldn’t be arranged for future years: “It’s 
entirely possible that we will be faced with 
this problem again and again.” Up to this 
season, the Dodgers’ fifth under his com- 
mand, Brooklyn hadn’t done much worry- 
ing about World Series seating; it got into 
only one series in 26 years. But this week 
the experts were not inclined to quarrel 
with Rickey’s expectation that his club 
will be a consistent championship factor 
from now on. 

The 1947 Dodgers’ top six pitchers, in- 
cluding Hugh Casey, their 34-year-old res- 
cue worker, averaged only 27 years in age. 
The other regulars, despite Dixie Walker’s 
37 years, averaged only 28. Seven of the 
Yankees’ best men ranged from 31 to 38. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 4 


Texas over North Carolina . 
U.C.L.A. over Northwestern 
Michigan over Stanford* 
Yale over Cornell 
Columbia over Navy** 
Princeton over Brown 
Holy Cross over Temple 
Dartmouth over Syracuse 
Harvard over Boston University 
Georgia Tech over Tulane 
Louisiana State over Georgia 
Alabama over Vanderbilt 

’ Tennessee over Duke 
Mississippi over South Carolina 
Notre Dame over Pittsburgh 
Ohio State over Purduc 
Tllinois over Lowa 
Indiana over Wisconsin 
Minnesota over Nebraska 
Southern Methodist over \Tissouri 
Texas Christian over Arkansas 
Oklahoma over Texas A. & M. 
Rice over Southern California 
Oregon State over Washington 
‘California over St. Mar$’s 


*Weekly bombshell 

**Underdog special 

Lardner’s score for the week 
end of Sept. 27: 17 right, 7 wrong, 
1 tie. 
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Behind the present Brooklyn squad is 
the biggest talent machine in the business 
—a 25-club far. system with more than 
700 players. Because of the war, it took 
Rickey a while to get the machine assem- 
bled and really producing. Off his record, 
he can be counted on to keep it going now, 
no matter how many trips he has to make 
in his personal plane to get a look at things 
for himself. 

Rickey Chain Store: At St. Louis, 
where Rickey originated the chain-store 
baseball plan and brought it to massive 
perfection, the men he brought up won 
nine pennants and six world championships 
from 1926 through 1946, the last winner 
being essentially the same team he left be- 
hind when he went to Brooklyn. When his 
Cardinals didn’t win, they were usually the 
team that had to be beaten off. When a 
star slipped a notch, Rickey always seemed 
to have another hustling kid squirreled 
away somewhere in the system. Under the 
pressure of the fresh talent he always had 
crowding in behind them, the Cardinals 
did everything hard—from running to 
getting the jump and forcing the breaks. 

For years it was known simply as 
“Cardinal baseball.” This year, there has 
been evidence that it was “Rickey base- 
ball” all along. The 1947 Cardinals, picked 
by almost every critic, fell short because 
they lacked adequate young replacements 
for the Rickey-picked stars who were be- 
ginning to wear out. The Dodgers, touted 
by virtually nobody were never more than 
two and one-half games off the pace, and 
as early as July 6 they assumed perma- 
nent occupancy of first place. 

Fast and bold, almost any one of them 
could run on you if given half an opening. 
Their total of 86 stolen bases was the 
highest in the league; Jackie Robinson’s 


_personal total of 27 was one more than 


the whole Yankee squad was able to get. 
Their catlike defense, with Shortstop Pee 
Wee Reese and Second Baseman Eddie 
Stanky as its pivotal parts, led the league 
in double plays with 170. Although they 
had a spread of dangerous hitting (five 
re‘ulars between .295 and .308), they 
didn’t mind taking a base on balls and 
shrewdly working it around. Their 706 
bases on balls set a new National League 
record. 

And if Rickey’s first Brooklyn pen- 
nant winner fell immaturely short of the 
class of his better St. Louis clubs, it dupli- 
cated one of their most familiar traits: a 


scrabbling spunk. The Dodgers won more 


than their share of the close and critical 
games, and they frequently got out from 
under early-inning deficits. 

The Yankee Strength: There has 
been an extraordinary number of similari- 
ties between their pennant campaign and 
that of the Yankees. The Yankees’ front- 
office head now is Larry MacPhail, an old 
Rickey protégé. Managers Burt Shotton 
of the Dodgers and Bucky Harris of the 
Yankees both are quiet-mannered men who 


came out of managerial retirement this 
year. Harris has said the Yankees couldn’t 
have won without the relief pitching of 
Joe Page, whose twisty speed was called 
on 55 times. But Shotton also would have 
been in a pretty pickle without big Casey, 
who was waved in from the bullpen 46 
times. 

Both teams put themselves firmly out in 
front with big midseason winning streaks: 
nineteen in a row for the Yankees, and 
thirteen for the Dodgers. On each squad 





Acme 


Rickey: His “system” bids for honors 


the incidence of important casualties was 
higher than a team usually can take and 
still win a pennant. Both were helped along 
in the home stretch by rivals that flubbed 
chances to make up ground. The pennant- 
winning credit was spread from bow to 
stern of both line-ups. 

But in home-run power the Yankees had 
a distinct edge—115 to 83—and many ob- 
servers also conceded them a greater depth 
of mature pitching. To betting men it 
seemed that the Yankees would have 
enough to beat a Brooklyn team that 
moved into the World Series a year earlier 
than Rickey had calculated. Whatever 
happened, Rickey’s mind as usual was al- 
ready busy with matters up ahead. On the 
eve of the series, he preferred to talk about 
the second-string team the Dodgers fielded 
during a 6-1 victory over the New York 
Giants last week. Its average age: 23. 


BOATING: 
Danny Plays 


Danny Foster had a gifted racing hand, 
and a quick head for dealing with a jam. 
Before the war he drove big cars and 
midgets, fooled around with sailboats and 
outboards, and even got into unlimited- 
power boat racing on a shoestring. 

A 6-foot redhead, Foster could do much 
more than handle a fast wheel; he could 
tear down motors and put them together 
again, or design a boat hull and then build 
it himself. In 1938 he and a young friend, 
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For FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ It’s no joke when stiff back 
muscles shout with pain after 
unusual activity. Get busy! 
There’s a time-proved way to 
ease that soreness fast. Just 
rub on Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort 
has burned up their nourish- 
ment. But rub those muscles 
with Absorbine Jr. and you 
help step up your local circula- 
tion. Fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment. 

Help tired muscles relax and 
become supple ... quick! Ask 
your druggist today for a $1.25 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. 
—famous formula of rare 
herbs and other scien- 
tifically chosen ingredi- 
ents. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Based On “The Supreme Authority” 


EBSTER’S COLLEGIATE is the most de- 

pendable handy dictionary for home 
and office because it is a compact abridg- 
ment of the famous Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition—‘‘The 
Supreme Authority.’’ Defines all the words 
most commonly used. 1,300 pages; 110,000 
entries. $5 to $10.00, depending on binding. 
8 At your bookdealer. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Dan Arena, built a boat that they named 
“Miss Golden Gate” and then trucked it 
from Oakland, Calif., to Detroit for the 
National Gold Cup classic. They arrived 
broke and tuckered but finished second. 

During the war, the Army Air Forces 
made good use of Foster’s aptitude. He 
put in 4,000 hours of flying almost every 
kind of plane. In a jam, he won himself 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

When he was mustered out, his father 
had contracts to build three colleges in 
California and could have used a handy 
one like Danny. Instead, he told his son: 
“Go ahead and play for a while.” Young 
Foster’s way of playing landed him in the 
nation’s headlines: At Washington, D.C., 
last year he won the President’s Cup 
power-boat race. 

Pepsi-Powered: To the Pepsi Cola 
people, Foster looked like a good man for 
the mission of getting the Gold Cup back 
to Detroit, its traditional residence before 
Guy Lombardo took it East with his 
Tempo VI in 1946. They put Foster on 
the payroll, and he and others almost 
completely rebuilt a boat that had been 
called “So Long.” They wanted to rename 
it “Miss Pepsi Cola,” but the American 
Power Boat Association wouldn’t stand 
for such commercialized nonsense.- The 
type script of the ultimate compromise— 
“Miss Peps V”’—bore an inescapable re- 
semblance to a Pepsi Cola sign. 

Some competent observers thought the 
boat was too small (23 feet 6 inches long 
and 10 feet 7 inches wide) to hold together 
under the 1,750-horsepower Allison motor 
that was put into it. It didn’t take Foster 
long to stop that talk. During the past 
summer he won the Gold Cup on Jamaica 
Bay, N.Y., the National Sweepstakes at 
Red Bank, N.J., and the Henry Ford 
Memorial at Detroit. 

Last week, before a crowd of 100,000 
that lined the banks of the Potomac, 
Foster won the President’s Cup again, av- 
eraging 64.114 miles an hour for three 15- 
mile heats to beat Lombardo and his old 
sidekick, Dan Arena. At 29, Foster joined 
Vic Kliesrath (1931) and George Reis 
(1933) as the only drivers ever to achieve 
the sport’s triple crown—Gold Cup, Na- 
tional Sweepstakes, and President’s Cup. 
Experts said he was one driver who was 
better than his boat. 

Foster said it was his last race: “Dad 
thinks I’ve played enough.” Friends 
thought he would manage to get back 
next year. 


RACING: 


For Love or Money 


Much as they profess to love the breed, ~ 


horse owners apparently had to take oth- 
er things into consideration last week: 

> At Rockingham Park in New Hamp- 
shire, where 900 thoroughbreds have been 
quarantined by a swamp-fever epidemic, 


eleven horses were destroyed but owners 
of eighteen others refused to let them be 
put away. These owners were holding out 
for more than the $2,000 that the Thor- 
oughbred Racing Association is offering 
for each destroyed horse. 

P At Belmont Park in New York, the 
$100,000 winner-take-all race between 
Armed and Assault was almost called off 


‘when Assault developed a painful growth 


on his left foreleg. Because of “the great 
public interest” in the event, Owner Rob- 
ert J. Kleberg let Assault run. So did the 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, reluctantly. Favoring 
his left foreleg on the way to the post, 
Assault trailed Armed all the way and 
lost by six lengths. 


GOLF: 
Fighting Ladies 


In her third try, 24-year-old Louise 
Suggs won the National women’s amateur 
golf championship in Detroit last week 
with a 2-up victory over Dorothy Kirby, a 
27-year-old clubmate from Atlanta, Ga. It 
was Miss Kirby’s ninth try, and her best. 
As a consequence of her afternoon 72, the 
best round posted, the issue was forced 
down to the 36th hole for only the fourth 
time in 47 women’s national finals. 





International 
Photo Museum Piece: When 
Jack Dempsey, former world’s 
heavyweight champ, goes down, 
it’s news. The time: last week. 
The place: Charlotte, N.C. The 
challenger: a radio announcer, 
Grady Cole, who “dropped” 
Jack during a playful gag fight. 


Newsweek 
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An Ancient Craft Fights Back 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE Boxing Managers Guild, or 

Guilt, as Uncle Dan Parker has it, 
arrived last week at the most important 
crisis in its affairs since the time when 
Eddie Walker secretly made duplicates 
of Al (Weskit) Weill’s office key to 
gain ‘access to the Weskit’s telephone 
for long-distance calls on the cuff. 

In those great old days 
the outfit was known as the 
National Sports Alliance; the 
Guild is the same body of 
men, but with new prob- 
lems. Its president, Mr. 
Charlie Johnston, made pub- 
lic the other day a letter in 
which he urged United Art- 
ists, a soulless film corpora- | 
tion, to withdraw its new | 
prizefight picture “Body and ' 
Soul” from circulation “immediately.” 
United Artists was unable to bring it- 
self to take a $2,000,000 loss, and de- 
clined the proposal with thanks. It is 
noteworthy that the company did not 
ignore the Boxing Managers Guild. The 
Guild cannot be ignored or distracted. 
Even with fur flying all week at the 
New York boxing-commission office 
with managers, boxers, and seconds 
being suspended right and left. and a 
mysterious character—thought to be 
one Frankie Carbo—throwing a shadow 
over Jacob’s Beach, the Guild concen- 
trated on “Body and Soul.” 

The picture “can wreak inestimable 
damage on our entire profession, one 
of the world’s oldest,” writes Mr. 
Charlie Johnston, himself a member of 
the old James J. Johnston dynasty of 
managers. “This new film could clamp 
down on the business, if the public be- 
lieves that it is riddled with chicanery, 
and the men, most of whom have fam- 
ilies, be thrown out of work.” 


T appears that “Body and Soul” deals 

with a fighter (John Garfield) who 
takes dives, and managers who, says 
Mr. Johnston, “are depicted as thieves, 
gangsters, fixers, contrivers, double- 
crossers, all of which terms are both 
untrue and uncomplimentary.” _ 

Apart from the principle involved 
here, I was interested in Charlie’s state- 
ment that the managing profession is 


one of the world’s oldest. He may, of | 


course, be speaking of boxing in gen- 
eral, but I gain the distinct impression | 
from‘his words that he feels there were 
fight managers away back at the be- 





ginning of time. This would check with 
the well-known “Ode on the Antiquity 
of Fleas,” which runs: 


Adam 
Had ’em. 


If there were managers in prehistoric 
days, there were probably Hollywood 
agents, too. It opens an en- 
tirely new picture of the 
primal life of our species. 

Your correspondent has 
not seen “Body and Soul,” 
but the idea that fights are 
sometimes fixed, by man- 
agers, did not originate with 
the new picture. It goes back 
to a point in time not long 
after the birth of the first 
manager. One of the pur- 
poses of the Boxing Managers Guild is 
to enforce higher business standards, 
and a second purpose is to see that the 
managers of today do not suffer for the 
sins of their predecessors, which ac- 
counts for Mr. Charlie Johnston’s letter. 

The Guild has done more than re- 
duce dives in boxing. It has checked 
many other deplorable conditions. Since 
it came into being, there has been no 
case on record of a fighter assaulting a 
manager. Also, the amount of free fight- 
ing, by boxers, managers, or both, has 
been noticeably restricted. 


T was before the coming of the Guild 

that Mr. Freddie Welsh, a light- 
weight champion of the world, detect- 
ing a slight shortage in his end of the 
gate receipts of a fight, went stalking 
his manager, a Mr. Harry Pollak, and 
found him engaged in social intercourse 
in a tavern. Mr. Pollak declined to 
comment on the shortage. Today there 
are civilized means of meeting such 
emergencies, as well as of forestalling 
them. Mr. Welsh, however, could think 
of nothing to do but detach one of 
Pollak’s ears from its moorings with 
his teeth. The ear was placed on a 


‘ radiator to dry, and the money matter 


was adjusted in the fighter’s favor. 
At about the same time, the heavy- 
weight fighter Frank Moran was staked 
‘to a delectable treat in a restaurant 
one day when two of his managers be- 
‘gan to fight with fists at a nearby table. 
What tickled Mr. Moran was that they 
-fought for nothing, having neglected 
\to print tickets. It was things like that 
which caused the managers to organize. 
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TWO HEMISPHERES 


Everywhere, Cinzano Vermouths arg 
the international favorites at the 
cocktail hour. Use Cinzano French 
Vermouth for the dry 
cocktail ...Cinzano Italian 
Vermouth in sweet cocktails 
or straight, as an 
aperitif before meals. 
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CIN /ANO 


IMPORTED VERMOUTHS 


Sole Importer 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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Here, at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
a century later, we use the same 
limestone spring in distilling Old Crow Whiskey. 
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A TRULY GREAT NAME 
AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey + Bourbon or Rye + 100 Proof « National Distillers Prod. Corp., New York 
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THEATER 


Our Lan’ Is Poor Lan’ 


It is a shame that “Our Lan’” is not a 
better play than it is, because it has been 
written with sincerity and is performed by 
a number of capable and persuasive actors. 
But too slender a framework is cluttered 
with a lot of events which, while relevant 
to the story, still do not add up to any kind 
of dramatic climax. It might have been ex- 
cellent as a one-act play. 

The story concerns the plight of a 
group of recently freed slaves who, at the 
end of the Civil War, set out to cultivate 
land promised them by General Sherman 
and then find that the Federal government 
has revoked the grant. That is the entire 
plot, and there are practically no embellish- 
ments on it, aside from the heroine (Muriel 
Smith) having an illegitimate child by a 
city slicker, and the hero (William Veasey) 
deciding to marry her anyway, shortly be- 
fore he is presumably killed defending the 
land from which the Federal troops are 
trying to drive him. 

No Tag Lines: While the story is ad- 
mittedly interesting, in stringing it out 
through ten scenes the author occasionally 
found himself without any tag lines and 
was forced to toss in miscellaneous spirit- 
ual-type songs as blackouts. Julie Haydon 
was also tossed in as a schoolmistress from 
the North come to educate the Negroes, 
and as promptly tossed offstage, to reap- 
pear only twice. Miss Haydon does quite 
well, what there is of her. 

Such sustaining interest as there is in 
“Our Lan’” can be credited directly to 
Miss Smith and Veasey, who play the be- 
deviled lovers with considerable skill and 
feeling. Veasey, a singer who is making his 
first appearance in a Broadway show, is a 
tall, gangling former choir boy who man- 
ages somehow to combine a certain shyness 
with violent passion in the reading of his 
lines. (OUR Lan’. By Theodore Ward. Ed- 
die Dowling and Louis J. Singer, pro- 
ducers. Eddie Dowling, director.) 


Drawing Circles 


Theater critics, except when panning a 
turkey, always find it difficult to agree on 
anything. For years members of the New 
York Drama Critics Circle have wrangled 
over their choice of the best play of the 
season. Matters were further complicated 
by an intricate preferential voting system. 
Four times in the 1936-46 period, critics 
failed to cast enough votes for any one 
play to give it the award (NEWSWEEK, 
April 15). 

Last week New York theater reviewers 
met for the Circle’s annual meeting and 
election and tossed out the old voting rules. 
They adopted a new procedure whereby 
the winner, in each case, will be selected by 
a plurality vote on a single, signed ballot. 
In the event of a tie, all plays receiving the 
same number of votes will get the award. 


Newsweek 








NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE... 
Describes immediately avail- 
able properties—lists others 
soon to be made available 
— indexed, cross-indexed for 
your convenience. Write for 
free copy—to the address 
listed below, on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 





You dont Aave to do that, Gentlemen... 


INVESTIGATE READY-BUILT, READY-TO-OCCUPY 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES AVAILABLE NOW 


To be sure, building materials are 
still short. Equipment deliveries are 
delayed. Other new-construction 
“headaches” continue to interfere 
with plant expansion plans, branch 
manufacturing or distribution reloca- 
tion programs and the establishment 
of new enterprises. 

But many industrialists and man- 
agement executives have found a prac- 
tical way to carry out their plans. They 
have solved their problems by pur- 
chase or lease of Government-owned 
industrial facilities . .. at money- 
saving prices. 


Fad 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Hundreds of good, usable, strate- 
gically-located plants and properties 
are available now. Small-town plants 
down South, big-city establishments 
in the Midwest, land and buildings on 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts. One 
or more of these may be just right for 
you, or readily and economically 
adaptable to your needs. 

So, before you “table” your plans, 
investigate the facilities ready and 
waiting for you to bid on today. 
Check the offerings listed in the new 
Plantfinder—consult our nearest of- 
fice for further information. 





ROOM 137—131 INDIANA AVENUE—WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Regional Offices: Atlanta « Birmingham « Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati « Cleveland «¢ Denver 
Detroit ¢ ‘Grand Prairie, Texas ¢ Helena ¢ Houston « Jacksonville « Kansas City, Missouri «¢ Little Rock 


Los Angeles ¢ Lovisville * Minneapolis «¢ Nashville * New Orleans ¢ New York * Omaha ¢ Philadelphia 
Portland « Richmond e St. Lovis « Salt Lake City « San Antonio e¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Spokane e Tulsa 











Alice Pearce: “Put on the samovar” , ,, Combing the classics... “Two Cigarettes in the Dark”... “Night and Day” 


Minx With Three Minks 


Not even Alice Pearce and Mark Law- 
rence know what to call their act at the 
Blue Angel. Currently appearing at the 
sleek New York night club, Miss Pearce 
sings and Lawrence accompanies | er at the 
piano. Some say the result is satire. Others, 
like Bert MeCord of The Herald Tribune, 
simply state that Miss Pearce “is the fun- 
niest girl in town” and let it go at that. 
Whatever it is that she and Lawrence do, 
they are a hit at it. More and more people 
can't get into the Blue Angel every night. 
And those who do, sophisticated celeb- 
rities like Noel Coward, John Gielgud, 
and all, act like Dodger fans and scream 
for more. 

What generally starts the audience off 
is a number which Miss Pearce introduces 
as “a lil ol’ Southern lullaby.” done she 
says, in answer to two requests—one for 
a Russian song and another for a South- 
ern song. 

Giggling girlishly, Miss Pearce wraps 
a fur piece around her head and begins 
(to the tune of “Short’nin’ Bread”) : 


Put on the samovar, 
Put on the tea, 
Mammy’s goin’ to make 
A little booblitchki. 


Essential to the visual effect of this 
number is the mink head bandage. Named 
“the boys.” these three minks, plus an un- 
attached kolnsky named Elmer and a 
single mink without front feet named 
George, once belonged to Miss Pearce’s 
roommate at Sarah Lawrence. Theoreti- 
cally, they still do, except that Alice has 
been “taking care” of them ever since her 
roommate went into the Red Cross. 

_ They Wanted Theater: If Miss 
Pearce had wanted to sacrifice her prin- 
ciples, she’ would probably have bought 
her own minks. The daughter of R. E. 
Pearce, a vice president of the National 
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City Bank, she grew up with every ad- 
vantage, including an early education 
abroad and at the right schools over here. 
But she wanted the theater and she 
wanted to do it on her own. In 1938, at the 
Princeton Theater Intime, she met Mark 
Lawrence, son of the Washington colum- 
nist and editor David Lawrence. Mark, 
she found, shared her ambitions, except 
that he wanted to write for the theater 
and she wanted to act. 

Last week, both youngsters felt that 
they were getting someplace at last. Be- 
sides the success of the Blue Angel en- 
gagement, Miss Pearce had just signed 
to appear in the forthcoming musical 
“Look Ma, I’m Dancing,” and Lawrence 
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Pearce and Lawrence pack their props 


was busy with plans for a musical comedy 
he co-authored, 

The pair came to the Blue Angel orig- 
inally last April, fed up with waiting for 
their Broadway dreams to come true. Op- 
ening cold with Mark’s special material 
and Alice’s interpretations, they lasted un- 
til the club closed in July. For the 1947- 
48 season, they are booked into the Blue 
Angel for a minimum of sixteen weeks. 

Props Up: Like Paula Laurence and 
Imogene Coca, whose night-club work is at 
least a first cousin to hers, Miss Pearce 
leans heavily on a madly assorted group 
of props—the furs, numerous old and 
battered hats, a tired black pocketbook, a 
broken umbrella, a red shoe tree, a leopard 
skin, and a tattered black feather fan. 

The pocketbook (a crocodile she bough! 
with her first paycheck from “New Faces 
of 1943”) is worn instead of a hat in the 
“Night and Day” number—sung first to 
“Nola,” and later to the right music: 


Like the tick, tick, tock 
of the atom bomb 
As it stands against the wall. 


Besides “Night and Day” and the “‘i’l 
ol’ Southern lullaby,” there are eight other 
items in the Pearce-Lawrence repertory. 
“Two Cigarettes in the Dark” is just tha! 
—the smoking of two cigarettes at onc. 
until choking to near-death ends it. There 
is a satire on stealing from classical music 
which begins with the Beethoven Filth 
and ends with Miss Pearce playing “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” on a comb 
covered with toilet paper. 

As a reverse twist on the French singers 
who are all now trying to sing in English, 
Miss Pearce presents some songs which 
she says she thought “would be in French, 
but they turned out to be in Masseuse— 
which is just outside of Paris.” These end 
up as “Annie Doesn’t Live Here Any 
More,” “On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe,” and that old favorite “Passengers 


Will Please Refrain 4 
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[te comfortable feeling that this is night 


I happens to almost all of us — 

You drive through the country and there 
is a turn in the road. Suddenly you come 
upon a neat factory with success afid good 
judgment written all over it, and you in- 
stinctively think: ««That would be a good 
outfit to be with.’’ 

This desire to associate with that which 
you believe in is as old and as strong as 
man himself. It begins with the choice of 
your first friend and never diminishes. 

Many policyholders tell us that’s the 
way they feel about Northwestern Mutual. 


If you’ll inquire—and it will be well worth - 
your while to do s#— we think you'll dis- 
cover why Northwestern Mutual policy- 
holders are loyal and enthusiastic to a re- 
markable, and significant, degree — both 
about their company and the agent who 
serves them. 

So when a Northwestern Mutual agent 
calls on you — see him. He’s a career life 
insurance man— whose objective is wrapped 
up in your life plans, rather than only in 
the policies he delivers, And remember, 


Northwestern Mutual life insurance is 


available only through Northwestern 
Mutual agents. 


THE N orthwestern 


Mutual > 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* QOTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR ®# 


No company excels Northwestern Mutual in that happiest of all business relationships — old customers coming back for more! 

















For FAST RELIEF, help 


feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ After a hard workout, when your 
muscles stiffen painfully, you can 
ease that soreness fast! Just rub on 
time-proved Absorbine Jr. and the 
Pain fairly floats away! 


Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort has 
burned up their nourishment. Rub- 
bing on Absorbine Jr. helps speed 
the local circulation! Then fresh 
blood supplies fresh nourishment 

. . stiff muscles become supple 
again . . . you feel relaxed and 
ready to go. It’s wonderful! 


Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous formula 
of rare medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen ingredients. 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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And Every Man a King 


In Baton Rouge, the old stamping 
ground of Huey Long, the new president 
of Louisiana State University skipped the 
Kingfish’s favorite subject of “pot likker” 
for an observation on beauty contests. Dr. 
Harold W. Stoke, taking over the admin- 
istrative job at LSU (Newsweek, Aug. 
25), decided he would judge no contests. 
“T learned long ago,” he said tactfully, 
“that every woman was a queen. In the 
presence of royalty I am always a loyal 
subject.” 


Annapolis Inch by Inch 


Ralph Lee Smith, a 19-year-old resident 
of Cheyney, Pa.,spent two years preparing 
for the United States Naval Academy, 
went to Annapolis in June 1945, and re- 
signed nineteen months later. This week 
in the October issue of the Atlantic Month- 
ly he gave his reasons in a seven-page ar- 
ticle likely to curl the hair of old Navy 
men. 

The “plebe” system which gives upper 
classmen authority over newcomer mid- 
shipmen filled Smith with revulsion. But 
the educational methods employed at the 
venerable Maryland institution roused him 
even more. 

“The Academy handles its academic af- 
fairs in a strange way,” he wrote. “At the 
beginning of the year, the midshipmen are 
issued printed assignment sheets in every 
subject. These assignment sheets cover the 
full semester’s lessons, number by number, 


EDUCATION 








day by day. I recalled my plebe-year chem- 
istry assignment sheet, which even gave 
the assignments inch by inch on the page, 
to the nearest tenth of an inch. Thus a 
typical assignment read, ‘Week of 7-13 
November, First Assignment Number 23, 
Page 167, 1.2 inches to 3.4 inches; 3.9 
inches to 4.2 inches: Page 169, 2.5 inches 
to 3.6 inches: Page 173, 1.1 inches to 1.5 
inches; 3.0 inches to 3.6 inches,’ and so on. 
A man whose ruler was scaled in sixteenths 
instead of tenths wouldn’t have a chance! 

“Every day, every man in the brigade 
studies exactly the same subject matter 
covered by a set of numbers on the as- 
signment sheet. It doesn’t matter if there 
wasn’t sufficient time in class to cover 
yesterday’s work. He studies today’s work 
... The daily test grades determine a mid- 
shipman’s mark. The determination of his 
final grade for the course is a simple job 
of adding. Teachers are changed every 
month in every subject, and no teacher 
knows his students . . .” 

Other Smith criticisms: 
> “Every midshipman, fourth class, gets 
a course in what might aptly be called 
refinement by cerebral osmosis.” In a poor- 
ly organized literature course a student 
may read part of “The Iliad” in Febru- 
ary and “The Hairy Ape” three months 
later. 
> No Academy course requires individual 
research, Thus a man can finish a four-year 
Academy course with no idea of what the 
inside of the library looks like. 
> Of 3,000 men at the Academy during his 
stay there, only two or three visited the 
library at one time, mainly because of the 





Quick! Get relief from coughs, throat ir- 
ritation of colds with Vicks Cough Drops. 
So tast because they're really medicated 
with throat-soothing ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub. Try ‘em for fast relief! 
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British Safety Clinie: Children at the Warren Road school in 
Orpington; after helping build a 1,000-foot model road on the 
school grounds, learn how to use sidewalks and streets. Here a 
“jaywalker” has been “struck” and a teacher explains his errors. 
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regulations governing permission to-go 
from room to library and back. 
> Men assigned to teach academic courses 
frequently have been out of touch with 
the subject for fifteen or twenty years and 
hence are incompetent. 

Smith resigned early this year shortly 
before the installation of Rear Admiral 
James L. Holloway Jr., author of the 
“Holloway plan” of training naval officers 
in civilian colleges (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 15). 


Crowding the Colleges 


Dr. Benjamin Fine, education editor of 
The New York Times and one of the most 
ardent collectors of statistics in the field 
of education, last week offered a few dis- 
turbing statements from his latest survey. 
> The current college population of 2,500,- 
000, a million above the prewar figure, is a 
10 per cent increase over last year’s en- 
rollment.* 
> The registration includes 1,350,000 for- 
mer servicemen, with the expectation that 
the number will jump to 1,750,000 by next 
spring. 
> An examination of the cost of learning 
to students at 400 colleges shows a tuition 
rise of 33 per cent since 1940-41, a jump 
in fees of 50 per cent, and an increase of 
38 per cent in dormitory and boarding 
rates. 
> Students attending private schools face 
an increase from $575 to $802. 

One of Dr. Fine’s conclusions: for the 
next few years high-school graduates and 
others seeking admission to college will 
find the openings scarcer than ever before, 
and they may not be able to enter the in- 
stitution of their first choice. In fact many 
may not find it possible to enter at all. 


Dobie (Kerchoo) Regrets 


If cowboys ever suffer from hay fever, 
historians of the West have generally kept 
it a, secret. But last week one of the 
Southwest’s most popular historians and 
masters of folklore used hay fever as his 
reason for cutting short his relations with 
the University of Texas. 

J.-Frank Dobie, professor of English at 
UT and its most vigorous critic of recent 
years (NEwsweEEkK, Nov. 4, 1946), offered 
this explanation for his failure to appear 
at the opening of classes after a four years’ 
leave of absence: “I have hay fever in the 
winter months. If I stay here I am simply 
devastated.” 

Dr. T. S. Painter, university president 
with whom Dobie had publicly rowed since 
he took his leave, had another explanation: 
Dobie had simply failed to come to classes. 
Therefore “his connection with the Uni- 
versity of Texas had terminated as of 
Sept. 15.” 





*Dr. John Studebaker of the United States Office 
of Education reported (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 29) a 
college population of 2,750,000, an increase of 
600,000 over 1946. 
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Like walking barefoot on springy turf... 


Soft, resilient cork cushions your feet... U-Turn-flexibility 
gives natural support without restriction. Even from 

the first, you walk with unexpected comfort... 

healthful ease. Try on aspair.. . notice how 

different these shoes feel... 

how smart they lobk. 
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"U-Turn Flexibility” 


Perfect support 
without confinement 


The MacGregor—$16.85. ($17.35 west of the 
Rockies.) Subject to change. See Classified Directory 
under Allen Edmonds for dealer, or order direct. 
Send for booklet "The Shoe of Tomorrow." Dept. NO-6, 


ALLEN EDMONDS, 
BELGIUM, WIS. 











by having GREYVAN handle all details 


Take the work and worry out of moving by turning the whole job over 
to Greyvan. Greyvan will handle every detail (from packing household 
furnishings in your present residence to unpacking and arranging 
them in your new home) with extra care at no extra cost! Call the Greyvan 
representative listed in your classified telephone 
directory for complete information. 









Get FREE booklet, “How to Prepare for 
Long Distance Moving,” from Greyvan 
representative listed in vour classified 
phone directory, or mail coupon to. 


GREYVAN LI INC. 
57 W. Gran Chicago 10, Ill, 
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Coast to coast, the admirers 
of Kingsbury Pale Beer sing 
the praises of this better 
beer. Distinguished prod- 
uct of a century’s brewing 
experience. 


KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO. 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, Wis. 


Kingsbury 
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FALSE TEETH 


‘KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH torms a comtort cushion, bolds denta: 
plates so much firmer and a that one car 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in Many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Kiutch lessens the constant fear of a drop 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at dru 

gists. .. . If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c_and_we 
will mail vou a generous trial box. © I.P_ Ince 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4772-3, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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y | MADE WITH GENUINE 


28 BILLY BAXTER 


/- QUININE SODA 


MAILS 8 .00O for 4 Doz. 10 oz. BOTTLES 
4 ; DELIVERY PREPAID - DEALERS QUOTED 
iy | RED RAVEN CO., CHESWICK, PA. 
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Quick Relief from i. 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, DeptaStores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops. $5.00 pair. 


D! Scholls cazers 




















MOVIES 





Not a woman but blackjack gets Rex Harrison and Haas into a barroom duel 


REVIEWS: 
The Slow Brown Fox 


“The Foxes of Harrow” is a good ex- 
ample of how a movie can be expertly 
handled in almost every department, and 
still not generate much interest. It is a 
rambling story, taken from Frank Yerby’s 
novel of the same name, about love, hate, 
and ambition in nineteenth-century New 
Orleans. 

Rex Harrison does his usual competent 
job as the illegitimate son of an Irish 
family who comes to New Orleans and 
tries to build a new family empire. He has 
the misfortune, however, to choose as his 
bride a proud and stubborn Creole heir- 
ess (Maureen O’Hara). Things gets off 
to a bad start as early as their wedding 
night, and it is not until their only child 
has died that they are anywhere nearly 
reconciled. 

There can be no complaint about the 
cast, which includes Richard Haydn, Victor 
McLaglen, and Gene Lockhart. The atmos- 
phere is convincing and seems authentic, 
and some scenes, notably a game of black- 
jack which ends in a duel, are well done 
and exciting. The over-all result, however, 
is a picture which is a little too long and 
humdrum to have much impact. (THE 
Foxes or Harrow. Twentieth Century- 
Fox. William A. Bacher, producer. John M. 
Stahl, director.) 


Fish and Tears 


In “Desire Me,” Robert Mitchum’s back 
and Greer Garson gets him—unfortunate- 
ly, because Mitchum (“Story of GI Joe,” 
“Crossfire”) deserves better than an in- 


consequential role in a tear-jerker that is 
phony from stumbling start to maudlin 
finish. Miss. Garson, however, needs no 
such sympathy, because this chore obvi- 
ously is tailored for her grin-and-bear-it 
mannerisms. 

About the only convincing thing in “De- 
sire Me” is the performance of Richard 
Hart, who acts the utter dastard called 
for by his part—that of an escaped pris- 
oner of war who deserts his wounded 
friend (Mitchum) and promptly rushes 
off to comfort said friend’s lonely spouse 
(Garson) . From this point on the audience 
is asked to believe (1) that Miss Garson is 
a Parisienne turned fisherman’s wife; (2) 
that Hollywood sets look like a Normandy 
fishing village; (3) that Mitchum is a 
simple fisherman, and (4) that, somehow, 
all this matters. (DestrE Me. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Arthur Hornblow Jr., 
producer.) 


Beau Italian Geste 


Although “Marco Visconti” is reported- 
ly the most elaborate and expensive film 
produced in post war Italy, it is hardly in 
the same class with such recent brilliant 
Italian filrhs as “Open City” and “Shoe- 
Shine.” The fault, plainly enough, lies in 
the choice of material. In the films men- 
tioned, the Italians were concerned with 
real people and contemporary problems. 
With “Marco,” the revitalized industry 
goes back to the fourteenth century and 
the days when knighthood was less in 
flower than merely florid. 

Here are lost love and virtue trium- 
phant, skulduggeries and court intrigues 
by the bushel. Here too are all the jousts 
and grand gestures and even the jests that 
you might expect from a whole set of the 
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Waverly novels with a slight assist from 
Shakespeare. 

Unfortunately, these familiar ingredients 
have been assembled in a repetitious and 
often tedious pattern, although the sets 
have the authenticity of the real thing 
(probably because they are just that) , and 
a number of the actors. particularly Carlo 
Ninchi as Marco, the beak-nosed, bel- 
ligerent leader of the Milanese militia, 
have a feeling for the medieval matters at 
hand. The American moviegoer will have 
to have something of the same feeling to 
appreciate such highly stylized derring-do. 
(Marco Visconti. Film Rights Interna- 
tional. Mario Bonnard, director. English 
titles.) 


Sugar-Coated Palestine — 


According to the advertisements, “My 
Father’s House”—the first feature-length 
film made in Palestine—is not a docu- 
mentary movie; neither is it a collection of 
newsreels, nor a short. Truer words were 
never spoken. With this adaptation of 
Meyer Levin’s recent novel, Herbert. Kline 
has soft-pedaled the grimmer aspects of his 
subject and settled for a land in which 
the Arabs and the Jews are very good 
neighbors indeed, with scarcely an intru- 
sive Englishman in sight. 


This mood of sweetness and brilliant . 


Mediterranean light is further sugared by 


the story of a little Jewish boy who es- | 


caped extermination in Europe and comes 
to Palestine in search of his nonexistent 


family. The story, although moving in’ 


the extreme, isn’t helped by occasional 
dollops of corny dialogue or by the stilted 


acting of a largely nonprofessional cast of . 








Ronnie Cohen and Palestinian friend 
October 6, 1947 














SOON YOU WILL SEE... 


as Joan Madou, the 
woman of the shadows... 


as Ravic, the 
ghost doctor, stalking 


Charlo aught 


as Haake, the enemy 










he was sworn 


to kill! 





ERIC MARIA 
REMARQUE’S 

BEST-SELLING 
NOVEL. 
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“It’s the flavour” — 
an unchanging story — that 
prompts you to ask for Teacher’s 


by name. 
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Petection of Biende? 
Coteh WhiskY . 
Texcnen x Sons 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York 
Importers since 1794 











MOVIES 





Palestinians. The film’s most rewarding 
feature is the exciting photography of the 
Holy Land—both as it was and still re- 
mains, and as these refugees from all cor- 
ners of the world have remade it. (My 
Faruer’s House. Herbert Kline and Meyer 
Levin, producers. Herbert Kline, director.) 


PRO AND CON: 


American Firsts 


At the International Film Festival in 
Cannes last week seventeen competing 
nations displayed their finest movies to 
an all-French jury. The judges~ awarded 
three of the six first prizes to American 
pictures. The major awards: 

P Best social film—RKO’s “Crossfire.” 

> Best musical cémedy—M-G-M’s “Zieg- 
feld Follies of 1946.” 

> Best animated cartoon—Walt Disney’s 
“Dumbo.” 

> Best psychological or love  film— 
France’s “Antoine and Antoinette.” 

> Best adventure or detective film— 
France’s “The Hated.” 

> Best documentary—Poland’s “Storms in 
Poland.” 


Red-Eyed Views 


On American movies, as on everything 
else, the Russians have definite opinions. 
Last week a recent issue of the Swedish 
newspaper Svenska Morgonbladet arrived 
in the United States with some quotations 
from capsule “reviews” published in the 
daily Soviet Art. Samples: 
> Notorious. “One of the many pictures 
dealing with the secret of the atom, with 
the intention of turning away the attention 
of the public from the real problems con- 
nected therewith.” 
> Leave Her to Heaven. “The reactionary 
propaganda drama with a_ pathological 
tinge. Especially intended to coincide with 
the Nuremberg trials, in order to present 
arguments in favor of the pardoning of the 
criminals.” 
> The Lost Weekend. “Such psychological 
pictures are intended to convince the pub- 
lic that the difficulties are caused, not by 
the bad social conditions caused by capi- 
talism, but by secret impulses in the 
human heart.” 


Law and The Outlaw 


“The Outlaw” is in trouble again. In 
New York last week a committee of irate 
tenants obtained a summons against the 
Broadway theater, across the street from 
their building, where the censor-plagued 
Jane Russell picture is now showing. Their 
complaint: the flickering red and white 
electric sign advertising “The Outlaw” 
keeps them awake at night. One woman 
tenant was said to have become so nervous 
from the flashing lights that she had to be 
taken to a hospital. 
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Let the world’s most experienced airline 


fly you to 


It’s now less than 2 days’ 
flying time to Buenos 
Aires via Rio de Janeiro 
from any major U. S. 
airport. Clippers fly 
daily from New York, 
Miami, Houston, New 
Orleans and 
Los Angeles. 




















Rio—city of sun, sea and samba—where half an hour from 
Copacabana Beach you'll find restaurants like the one 
above. Rio is only 28 hours by Flying Clipper 
om from New York ... 25 hours from Miaini! 
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Gauchos— the cowboys of the 
Argentine plains—expert horse- 
men who ride like the wind! 











oe sie 3 Wit only two weeks’ time for a vacation, spend- 
: Zz at ing it south of the equator used to be an impossibility 
He’s in the net! Fly from Miami in Panagra’s new through-flight DC-6 .. But now it isn’t, thanks to the speed and dependa- 
planes, over routes of Pan American and Panagra . . . Fish in Chile’s Lake bility of the Flying Clippers! Call your Travel Agent 
Todos Los Santos. President Theodore Roosevelt called it ‘ta true marvel of or the nearest Pan American office now, for reserva- 
unspoiled nature”... Remember—when it’s winter here, it’s swmmer there! tions not only to Latin America and the West Indies, 


but also to Europe, the Near East, India, Alaska, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia, the Orient, and 


Among the millions of passengers who aiiih dia 


have flown abroad by Clipper: — 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 


Neate Wig teed PAN AMERICAN Worlp AIRWAYS 


General George C. Marshall * 

Marshall Field Harold E. Stassen CTe System al ihe Flying i Ippers 
General Carlos P. Romulo 

Myron C. Taylor John G. Winant 
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Pan American World AirwaygQ@P. O. Box 1111, New York 17, 
a N.Y. Department 6N 
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Look! A truly remarkable book for only 25¢ 
Mary, the author, is an artist. This is her book— 


ROund the Americas.” 
“Mary Go’ Round the Americas.” It’s not a “travel 


er 


j Name (please print) 
> or . . > ° f 
folder,” not an advertisement. It’s 48 pages of {| Street Address fa 


fascinating reading, fully illustrated! Clip out as a» S < 
ascinating reading, full ated! ' / City oe 
(Enciose 35¢ anywhere outside the U.S. . 
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coupon at the right and mail it in TODAY! 
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THERE'S “BUSINESS 


THERE’S A Whew 


In clean, flowing lines and two-tone 
harmony, Burroughs style engineers 
have interpreted the inner perfection 
of the new Burroughs Electric Duplex 
Calculator .. . its ease of operation 
and sureness of figure control. 

Here is an instrument to lift the pride 
and quicken the spirit of the modern 
business girl... make deft hands more 
deft. Here, too, is the promise of other 
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aul ON THE OFFICE FORCE 


Burroughs developments now in the 
making . of improvements and 
refinements that reflect the stepped-up 
tempo of Burroughs research in elec- 
tronics, metallurgy, chemistry and 
styling. 
Great things are going on at Burroughs 
- as this new Burroughs Calculator 
bears evidence. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit. 
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Czar and Victim 


The Russian expatriate Mark Aldanov 
is best known to American readers for his 
hook. “The Fifth Seal,” which provoked 
much controversy when it was published 
and was a Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion in 1943. A novel about Soviet offi- 
cialdom on the eve of the second world 
war, it was labeled anti-Communist and 
was the target for an effective left-wing 
boycott. 

Aldanov, however, is not habitually 
given to propagandizing for current issues. 
He is primarily a_ historical novelist of 
some stature, as his four other novels pub- 
lished in this country, and great quantities 
of fiction published abroad, attest. Now a 
sixth novel, one which is characteristic of 
the bulk of his writing, is making its ap- 
pearance here. “Before the Deluge” is a 
long, solid, and authoritative work about 
Russia of the 1870s, centering around the 
revolutionary movement and its assassina- 
tion of Czar Alexander II. The thin fic- 
tional plot concerns the daughter of a 
bourgeois scientist, who ruins both her 





Aldanov writes in Russian tradition 


husband and her father in her revolution- 
ary zeal, and a young painter, also con- 
nected with the terrorist movement, who 
squanders himself and his talents in Ham- 
letlike indecision. 

The chief emphasis of “Before the Del- 
uge” is on the history of that violent 
decade, with scenes which shift from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow, to London, Paris, 
and Berlin. Its most effective passages are 
the brilliant, if sometimes sketchy, pen 
portraits of such world figures as Marx, 
Bakunin, Dostoevski, Alexander II, Bis- 
marck, and Wagner. 

In its slow pace, long dialogues, and 
careful workmanship, this engrossing book 
is m the great tradition of the Russian 
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novel, though it hardly lives up to the 
comparison with Tolstoy which some 
critics have made for Aldanov’s work. 
(Berore THE Detuce. By Mark Aldanov. 
561 pages. Scribners. $3.50.) 


Can You Spare 3 Bucks? 


The reviewer.* confronted by John 
Lardner’s new book, “It Beats Working,” 
finds himself at a loss for words. So he 
turns to the nearest thesaurus and helps 
himself to a dozen or so at random: warm, 
moving, incisive, opaque, salacious, bril- 
hant, jejune, stirring, epochal, lethargic, 
wistful, hungry, searching, and westbound. 
When all is said and done, “westbound” 
is probably the right word for this curious 
document. The publishers, in the count- 
less new editions they will be printing, are 
free to quote us to that effect: “John 
Lardner’s new book is just as westbound 
as 47th Street, New York, if not a trifle 
more so,” says NEWSWEEK. 

Once you have picked up “It Beats 
Working,” it is hard to lay the thing down, 
unless you have some sort of table or 
shelf or piano or settee suitable for the 
purpose. In short, it is not the kind of 
book you want to lay down on the floor, 
where guests will trip on it. It seems to 
be a collection of sports columns originally 
written by the author for Newsweek. We 
say it seems to be, for there is undoubted- 
ly much more in it than meets the eye. It 
is well and lavishly illustrated by the 
great Scripps-Howard cartoonist, Willard 
Mullin. It has a foreword by Carl Van 
Doren—a_ polite one, obviously, or it 
wouldn’t have been printed. The book 
weighs several ounces. Buy it, by all 
means. (It Beats Worxkine. By John 
Lardner. 253 pages. Lippincott. $3.) 


The Everest Saga 


Rising 51% miles into the heavens of 
Tibet, Mount Everest through the cen- 
turies has defied the feet of man. Seven 
times men have bravely tried to reach its 
topmost peak. And seven times they have 
failed. The majestic peak remains the last 
kingdom of adventure to thwart man’s 
dream of conquest. 

George Mallory, the young Briton, who 
came within 1,000 feet of winning the 
battle before he was lost forever in the 
white mist, probably came the nearest to 
explaining why men still want to reach its 
peak, why men want to climb mountains 
at all. When he was asked, “Why do men 
climb mountains,” he paused a minute and 
then replied: 

“Because it’s there.” 

The whole story of Everest and its de- 
fiance is told by the men who tried vainly 
to scale it in “Kingdom of Adventure: 
Everest.” with commentary by James 
Ramsey Ullman, author of the magnificent 
novel about mountain climbers, “The 
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White Tower.” Carefully Ullman has gath- 
ered together the best chronicles by the 
participants of the seven separate and 
futile assaults made between 1921 and 
1938. With great skill he has arranged 
them so that this scrapbook of danger 
reads like a single account. It is more than 
an anthology. It is what Mallory and 
Irvine, the Bruces, Finch, Noel, Norton 
(who reached 28,100 feet of Everest’s 
29,141-foot height and came back alive), 
Rutledge, Somervell, Tilman, Wager and 
other daring men have had to say about 
the titanic struggle. 

At Ullman’s hand this makes the most 
exciting story of the year, a book to read 
and experience. Mallory called Everest 
“the kingdom of adventure”; merely to 
read this book is adventure, too. (K1NG- 
pom or Apventure. By James Ramsey 
Ullman. 411 pages. Sloane. $4.75.) 


Other Books 


Company Commanper. By Charles B. 
MacDonald. 278 pages. Infantry Journal 
Press. $3. This true story of an infantry- 
man, the dog-tired, unshaven, unsung hero 
of all wars, is an honest, tightly written 
book that wastes no time as it takes the 
reader from Omaha Beach through Ger- 
many to hard-won peace in Czechoslo- 
vakia, first with Company I and later with 
Company G, 23rd Infantry, of the Second 
Infantry Division. Without a trace of 
mock-heroics, Captain MacDonald uses 
his own military adventures as a point of 
departure for telling casually and undra- 
matically how soldiers die and also kill. 

Tue Great Forest. By Richard G. Lil- 
lard. 399 pages. Knopf. $5. Even in this 
plastic age wood—plain, ordinary wood— 
still means something. It took three trees 
to equip and maintain every man in the 
United States Army in the recent war. 
There are 28,000,000 homes in the United 
States and 23,000,000 of them are made 
of wood. But if we keep on forgetting to 
put our forest lands back to work they 
will last only twenty more years. That is 
the moral of “The Great Forest,” a history 
of one of the United States’ greatest nat- 
ural resources written from a social and 
political point of view. Picturesque and 
even exciting, Lillard’s book is a grim 
tale of waste and greed. It took only 30 
years to cut down 40 per cent of the na- 
tion’s commercial timber land, in spite 
of the protests of the conservationists. 

Pontiac AND THE INDIAN Uprising. By 
Howard H. Peckham. 346 pages. Princeton 
University Press. $4.50. An exciting and 
immensely competent account of the fa- 
mous Ottawa chief and his conduct of the 
most formidable resistance the English- 
speaking peoples ever encountered from a 
native race. A worth-while contribution to 
a subject of which too little is known. 

Tue Fatau Caress. Edited by Richard 
Barker. 210 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$3. A selection of contemporary or near- 
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Man’s-Eye View: From his 30,- 
000 photos of American birds, 
Allan Cruickshank, National 
Audubon Society photographer, 
has chosen 125 of his favorites 
for a new book. Above are his 
wood ibis, gannet, and barn owl. 
(WINGS IN THE WILDERNESS. By 
Allan D. Cruickshank. 250 pages. 
Oxford University Press. $6.) 





contemporary accounts of English murders 
beginning with a 1551 homicide in Holins- 
hed’s “Chronicle” and ending with the 
stodgy reports published in The London 
Times of the exploits of Jack the Ripper. 
All the pieces, except the last, are brief. 
But they suffer from a dreadful monotony. 

Vittainy Detectep. Edited by Lillian 
de la Torre. 243 pages. Appleton Century, 
$3. The subtitle offers a compact descrip- 
tion of this latest book by the author of 
“Elizabeth Is Missing.” She labels it: “ag 
collection of the most sensational true 
crimes and the most notorious real crimi- 
nals that blotted the name of Britain in 
the years 1660-1800.” The authors range 
from Swift and Defoe to Edmund Pearson 
and William Roughead, and the villainies 
from murder and highway robbery to 
piracy. An excellent assembling of seven- 
teen pieces for connoisseurs of violence. 

ABRAHAM Lincotn: His Lire, Work, 
AND CHARACTER AS SHOWN IN Brocrapny, 
Fiction, Poetry anp Drama. Edited by 
Edward Wagenknecht. 661 pages. Creative 
Age Press. $4. A fat, juicy collection of 
writings about the martyred President. 
Wagenknecht, an indefatigable anthologist, 
has drawn liberally from all the Lincoln 
writers, among them Carl Sandburg, Ida 
M. Tarbell, Albert J. Beveridge, J. G. Ran- 
dall, Lloyd Lewis, and Allan Nevins. The 
tr'bete of the poets runs from Walt Whit- 
man to Vachel Lindsay. 

Portrait For Posterity. By Benjamin 
P. Thomas. 329 pages. Rutgers University 
Press, $3. A director of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Association attempts with remark- 
able success to show what the various 
biographers of Lincoln contributed to the 
present-day image of the Civil War Presi- 
dent. A readable and important addition 
to Lincoln literature. 

Tue PorrasLte Conran. Selected and 
Edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel. 760 
pages. Viking. $2. A commendable addi- 
tion to a notable publishing project. 
Viking’s latest volume includes two book- 
length novels—“The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus” and ““Typhoon”—three long tales— 
“Youth,” “Heart of Darkness,” and “The 
Secret Sharer”—six short stories, some 
personal writings, and a selection of pas- 
sages from other works of the great Pole. 
Zabel, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has written a fine, 
appreciative introduction, and a rereading 
of Conrad himself increases his stature as 
artist and storyteller. 

Literary Sources oF Art History. 
Selected and Edited by Elizabeth Gil- 
more Holt. 555 pages. Princeton University 
Press. $6. A collection of treatises, letters, 
and journals, ranging in time from the mid- 
dle of the tenth century to the end of the 
eighteenth, and from recipe books for ap- 
prentices and Chantelou’s journal of the 
travels of Bernini to the poems of Michel- 
angelo and the curious conclusions of the 
Council of Trent when art engaged its 
sacerdotal scrutiny. 
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The Enemies He Has Made 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ucu of what has come over the 

M wires about the Taft visit to the 
West Coast could have been written 
before the Senator left home. This is no 
criticism of Taft, but it is not entirely 
without some bearing on the energy 
of the large band of reporters who cov- 
ered the trip. The best summary of the 
trip, in fact, was phrased here at home 
by one of my fellow workers on this 
magazine. He wrote last week 
that Taft is more effective in 
creating emotion among his 
enemies than among his 
friends. 

We have been told that 
Taft’s speeches set off no 
emotional outbursts. Ohioans 
knew that, but they wisely 
elected him to the Senate. 
We could have anticipated 
attacks by hoodlums, be- 
cause Taft has never sought hoodlum 
votes. And that Taft impressed ma- 
ture, orderly audiences by his clear, 
rational discussions of vital issues must 
have been apparent to anyone who has 
read the Congressional Record. 


E should have been told much 
We ante, especially about the pattern 
of hoodlumism which appeared over and 
over wherever Taft appeared in public. 
Who, specifically, were these disturbers? 
What were their affiliations? Who di- 
rected them? What do the responsible 
labor leaders on the Coast have to say 
about them? We have no answers to 
these questions. 

We were told in one report that 
Harry Lundeberg, head of the AFL 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, said of the 
disturbers, “They’re crazy. That’s not 
the way to do it.” Here was a lead 
which was apparently not followed up. 
What did Lundeberg mean? 

And finally, what do Green, Murray 
and Lewis have to say about the puerile 
activities of these people? 

So-called picket lines met Taft at his 
various public appearances, indulged in 
childish masquerades, recalling the cow- 
in-chapel days of our freshman year at 
college. In other cases, meetings were 
disturbed by hoots and yewls. In one 
instance, an indirect result was a pain- 
ful personal injury to Taft himself. It 
was silly business, but considering its 
inspiration, it was a grave reflection on 
the labor leaders who presume to de- 
cide who shall be elected to office. 


For Green et al set the tone for all 
this in their speeches and other propa- 
ganda against labor legislation. Their 
appeal has consistently been pure bal- 
derdash about a “slave” bill, about 
“crucifying” labor and about congres- 
sional “stooges of greedy employers.” 
They refused to cooperate in any ef- 
fort to revise the Wagner Act. They 
did not debate: they called names. They 

never answered Taft; they 
abused him. And now their 
followers carry on this ir- 
rational pattern on billboards 
and in noisy incoherence. 

It is becoming apparent 
that labor leaders do not 
want to debate the Taft- 
Hartley Act on its merits and 
in an orderly fashion. The 
act limits no privileges ex- 
cept those of the leaders. In 

almost every other respect, as Taft has 
shown in his speeches, the act simply 
restores to union card-holders rights 
which had been taken over by leaders. 

Excellent proof of the reaction of 
union members to the provisions of the 
act is in a survey by the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation, reported in News- 
WEEK two months ago by Henry Hazlitt 
and more recently by Look magazine in 
an article by Claude Robinson. This 
survey shows that most union workers 
disapprove of the act, but when ques- 
tioned about the specific provisions of 
the law, an overwhelming number ap- 
prove. Union members favor a 60-day 
cooling-off period, the right of a com- 
pany to sue a union, freedom of speech 
for employers, financial reports by un- 
ions, the prohibition of Communist 
union leaders, and a delay in public- 
service strikes. The act, as Hazlitt 
said, is pro-labor. The Wagner Act 
was pro-leader. And if union mem- 
bers oppose the act but favor what 
is in it, the inference is clear that 
the leaders have not told their members 
what the act really means. 


HE lesson in all this is that the cam- 

paign for the act should be affirma- 
tive not defensive. New Dealers won 
many elections by calling the Wagner 
Act the Magna Charta of labor. Taft 
has spoken of his act as labor’s bill of 
rights. This historical point is well 
taken. The Magna Charta was pro- 
baron. The Bill of Rights, nearly five 
centuries later, was pro-commoner. 
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Even after ten or fifteen minutes in 
-scalding hot water, articles molded of 
Monsanto Lustrex do not lose shape, an 
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